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STRANGERS. 
See illustration on front page. 


IPXUIS touching picture is in itself a veritable 

Christmas sermon, which he who runs may 
read. This is above all the children’s hour—the 
festival of the Babe in the manger, the Christ- 
child. This is the season when every little heart 
rightfully expects to be gladdened with toys and 
gifts. The shops put on their holiday attire, the 
windows are wreathed with Christmas green, and 
on all sides is displayed a wealth of playthings 
such as children delight in, and which loving 
friends bestow in profusion on the boys and girls 
at their fireside. The air is full of shouts of 
Merry Christmas, and the whole world seems re- 
joicing in the return of the era of peace and good- 
will on earth to all mankind. But amidst all this 
joyous merry-making there steals across the scene 
a pathetic little figure to whom Christmas festiv- 
ities are strangers—one of those friendless little 
ones to whom play and playthings are unknown, 
who has never owned a toy, and to whom a doll, 
that crowning joy of childhood, has always been 
an unapproachable delight. Mark how hungrily 
she eyes the toys and dainties, and how she lin- 
gers before the window, as she draws her thin 
shawl more closely about her, anxious at least to 
feast her eyes on the wonderful things tit hap- 
pier children enjoy. What to her is Christmas, 
indeed, with its gayly ornamented trees, and Santa 
Clauses, and fine-lady dolls, as far removed from 
her as the princesses of real life? Some such 
thoughts seem flitting over her little face as she 
gazes hungrily at the unattainable delights be- 
fore her. This is no faney sketch: every large 
city swarms with thousands of these forlorn waits, 
who are strangers to Christmas and all its joys; 
and the truly benevolent can wish no more grate- 
ful task than that of making them acquainted 
with the festival sacred to little children. 
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Tae Cut Paper Patterns of an Elegant Full- 
dress Totlette, and a Stylish Home or Street 
Dress, will be published with our next Number. 


er With the Number of HARVER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fanuary 3 will be issued the Christmas Num- 
ber of HARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful 
and attractive journal of Sixteen Pages, richly 
illustrated, and containing a great variety of in- 
teresting reading matter. 

The New-Year’s issue of HArrver’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE, containing illustrations and reading 
matter of the most varied and attractive character, 
will be sent out with the Number of HARKvER’s 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 10. 


APTITUDE FOR INJURY. 

LIMITED number of people possess 

what may be called an aptitude for 
injury. They not only accept it at every 
turn and receive it at every pore, but actu- 
ally seem to hunt it up and lie in wait for it. 
Nothing falls that does not hit them; noth- 
ing breaks that does not hurt them; noth- 
ing happens any way that they do not reap 
a golden harvest of wrong from it. These 
people are miserable, as a matter of course 
—that goes without saying ; but they would 
he utterly and hopelessly miserable if they 
could not at any moment scrape the sub- 
stance of an injury together to solace some 
heavy hour destitute of other excitement. 
If somebody has not backbitten them, some- 
body is just about to do so; if somebody has 
not cheated them, somebody would like to 
cheat them; and if the number of the ill- 
intentioned living is insufticient to feed the 
appetite for boasted suffering, there is al- 
ways an ancestry—fortunate thing!—to fall 
back upon, whose wrong-doings have been 
innumerable, and the results of whose wrong- 
doings are incalculable. 

Of course these injured beings never do 
anything to provoke injury. They never 
insinuate or whine; they never openly or 
underhandedly charge the innocent with 
outrage; they never weary the patient with 
complaining, or repay good intentions with 
unceasing reproach, or “nag” the worm 
till it turns; they never abuse anybody’s 
friends; they never criticise anybody’s per- 
son; they never make themselves so dis- 
agreeable that people avoid them and es- 
cape them in self-defense; and they are 
never by any means so insolent over im- 
aginary injuries that it becomes impossible 
for those having any self-respect at all to 
explain the circumstances and do away with 
the error; they never in effect do anything 
but conduct themselves like suffering saints 
waiting for their translation. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should any- 
body want to injure them? But there is 
the mystery, the problem they are always 
trying to solve, and whose solution, though 
they reach it in twenty ways, will never be 
other than to the satisfaction of their self- 
esteem; and they invariably fall back on a 
comforting belief that they receive the in- 
jury because of their superior virtues, graces, 
beauties, or position. 

These people, it may be seen, are possessed 
of a singular sort of folly, if it may be so 
mildly denominated, and it be not in reality 





an idiosyncrasy bordering on the nature of 
insanity. There is wisdom ordinarily in do- 
ing the utmost to have the world believe 
you to be well thought of, held in esteem, 
and treated with consideration. Tf people 
in general observe that you have tiie coun- 
tenance of others, you are tolerably sure to 
stand well in their favor; but if others are 
found to regard you as worth nothing but 
injury, the natural inference may be that 
nothing but injury is what you deserve. It 
is only the beggars that exhibit their sores ; 
and those that have any common-sense with 
their vanity, and wish the world to hold 
whatever is said or thought of them of con- 
sequence, instead of parading the ill conceit 
that others have of them, will take every 
opportunity of making manifest precisely 
the contrary, and swelling their self-impor- 
tance by the means of it. But no such 
idea enters the minds of these unfortunates; 
their vanity feeds on their martyrdom. 

It is not always, either, that they are en- 
tirely satisfied with the ills they have; they 
would like to faney themselves receiving 
some positive and tremendous wrong. If 
somebody would slap their faces, they would 
have real exultation; if they could only be 
turned out of house and home, it would be 
triumph; if their wives would run away, if 
their husbands would try to take their lives, 
bliss—bliss, that is, of their melancholy kind 
—could hardly go farther with them. 

In what the enjoyment of this sort of 
emotion consists it is not easy to say, nor 
even to imagine. If it were in the exhibi- 
tion to spectators of the patience and meek- 
ness and fortitude with which the wrongs, 
real or imaginary, are borne, one might gath- 
er some comprehension of it, in view of the 
self-complacency gratified by such exhibi- 
tion. But as the spectators see nothing of 
the sort, but, on the other hand, see every 
opposite method used—not fortitude, but 
whines, not meekness, but defiance, and no 
other patience than that simulated sort 
which is a mockery of those whom it ac- 
cuses—it remains something as yet unex- 
plained why there are people in the world 
who love to be injured, and who are happier 
the more injured they are—-people who know 
that nobody possesses such power of crea- 
ting intense discomfort in the hearts and 
souls of those that mean to do right as them- 
selves, such power to annoy, to humble, to 
worry, to sadden, to distress in every way, 
and who do not hesitate to exercise the 
power to its fullest extent, till one is ready 
to declare that there is no such imp of tor- 
ment in any home as one of these saints and 
martyrs. 





A NEW WEALTH. 

EW people are aware to what an extent 

the manufacture of silk is carried on in 
this country, for it has long been an article 
of faith among the wealthy that no silk can 
be good for anything if not woven in Eu- 
rope—even India, with all its exquisite art 
and all its ancient reputation, being thought 
to fail in reaching the point desired by the 
modern wearer. 

But while the purchasers have gone on 
buying the French and Italian and Ant- 
werp silks, the manufacturers at home have 
lost no time, but have continued their ex- 
periments till they have attained a success 
which gives the European manufacturer 
great anxiety, and until half the people 
who think they are buying a foreign silk 
are really wearing homespun. 

There are not many fabrics which have 
so interesting a history as this one; none 
that are so associated, as it has been re- 
marked, with romance, with chivalry, with 
heraldry, with the magnificent pageants of 
kings’ palaces. Roman emperors have been 
thought disgraceful prodigals for having 
whole garments of silk; fair court ladies 
have rustled through their intrigues in silks 
surpassing ours centuries since; and silken 
banners still dispute the moths and time 
in the minsters where they were hung when 
the Christian era was but little more than 
in its cradle. Even its very names suggest 
the riches of the dark Orient, the gates of 
Gaza giving their name to gauze, and Da- 
mascus christening the flowered fabric. 

Of course our home manufacturers of the 
article were timid at first about meddling 
with so august a thing; and it was not till 
less than thirty years ago that they dared 
to make even sewing-machine twist, and 
but little more than ten years since they 
started on piece goods; but now, like those 
of the old saying, to whom if you give an 
inch they will take an ell, one single manu- 
facturer of twist employs one thousand 
hands; we import no ribbons but those of 
the inferior sort; there is no complicated 
weaving that we do not do, no combinations 
of complicated weavings, such as heavy 
stripes of armures with corresponding 
stripes of delicate lace in one piece, that are 
not in our power; ang we reach a lustre and 
perfection in brocades and damassés of a 
light_color quite equal to the foreign ; while 





what is more extraordinary, since the fig- 
ure of brocaded goods naturally hides any 
imperfection in the thread or its manage- 
ment, the home producers claim that their 
plain dress silks not only equal but surpass 
those of the Lyons looms. Whether this is 
true or not only the experience of several 
years can test. But there are some reasons 
why it is to be thought probable, notable 
among which are the facts that whereas 
formerly this country received the raw ma- 
terial only after all Europe had made its se- 
lection, now, by means of the new methods 
of communication, we receive the silk our- 
selves directly from Asia, and have the best, 
without any sifting through the hands of 
Europe at all; and that, owing to the high 
price of labor with us, a sufficient number 
of hands can not be afforded for the neces- 
sary manipulation of poor material, and it is 
more economical to have better material 
and to expend Jess labor on it; while, for the 
rest, our own looms are too near home to 
make it pleasant for the manufacturers if 
they sell their goods for what they are not. 

All this is very advantageous to those that 
love to wear silk—and what woman does 
not !—a material that lends itself to grace 
and dignity, to flowing movement; to age, in 
its statelier webs; to youth, in its shining 
and transparent ones; that takes lights and 
shades and colors beyond all others; whose 
soft rustle is musical, and whose strength 
and endurance are wondrous. It is not 
only pleasant in a material point of view, 
as showing that we can stand on an equal 
eminence in the fine arts of manufactures as 
in the coarser productions, but pleasant in 
a way that comes home to the purse, since, 
if made suecessfully here, silks ought to be 
furnished at half the price of those that 
come from across the seas. Nor will any 
cheapness they may thus acquire ever less- 
en their real worth to the wearer; for 
their durability, their cleanliness, and their 
beauty are qualities that belong to them in- 
herently, and would remain even if the silks 
were given away. In time, it is not un- 
likely that in the Italian climate of our 
great Southwest the culture of the silk- 
worm itself may be profitably carried on, 
and render us entirely independent; and 
that done, and with so much already ac- 
complished, there is no imagining the point 
of loveliness to which the ingenuity of the 
American inventor might carry the manu- 
facture of the material, till it becomes by 
itself, and without any admixture of gem or 
gold or silver thread, dazzling as the robe 
Earl Doorm bade Enid wear: 

“A splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 

Played into green, and thicker down the front 

With jewels than the sward with drops of dew, 

When all night long a cloud clings to the hill, 


And with the dawn ascending lets the day 
Strike where it clung.” 





TREES. 


FPXREES are such familiar objects in our 
landscapes that it is doubtful if we 
duly appreciate their beauty and variety, 
in season and out of season. They resem- 
ble the sunshine and the air in being such 
every-day affairs that we forget to be grate- 
ful for them. They are like the faces that 
we have seen for so many years, we do not 
remember whether they are beautiful or 
otherwise. In the mean time, there is a 
companionship in their neighborhood, as if 
the dryads still held possession. One is 
never lonesome in the solitude of a wood; 
the aspens flutter their leaves beside us, in 
a gossipy way, with a sound like suppressed 
laughter; the pines give forth an olian 
music which seems an echo of surf beating 
on a distant sea-beach—sweet, but melan- 
choly with suggestions of the infinite—while 
their balsamic odors carry the mind back to 
the far off period of the conifer, when their 
race distilled precious gums; the beeches, 
with their waved foliage, like tarnished 
gold when autumn is with us, remind us of 
the siege which the people of “ Scio’s rocky 
isle” endured, aided by their fruit; the hazel 
hints of the possibility of hidden gold and 
cool springs ; the oaks, with their exquisite- 
ly shaped leaves, speak to us of the tree at 
Boscobel, famous in English history, of the 
misty age when the rustling of their boughs 
was interpreted into oracles. Is there, in 
deed, a plant of this class that grows but 
is associated with song, or story, or myth? 
There is such strength, such utility, such 
beauty and abundance in trees that we can 
hardly wonder at the old Celtic worship of 
them. No season leaves them destitute of 
charm: the tracery of their naked boughs 
against a background of blue sky or starry 
space gives one an ecstasy akin to that 
which certain immortal chords of music im- 
part. The spring touches them, and they re- 
spond so gradually, with such careful un- 
folding of buds, that at last they almost 
appear to have woven their drapery over- 
night. We fancy that they are delaying 
with unusual prudence, when suddenly the 
world is a glory of rustling green. With 





what grace the elms wreathe themselves! 
what luxuriant racemes the horse-chest- 
nuts hang out, like torches borne aloft! 
what bloom and sweetness drop from the 
gnarled stems of the apple-trees! what 
cloth of scarlet and gold the maples wear 
when their “green felicity” is past! and 
what a beneficence of nature it is which 
keeps the pines in holiday attire during the 
wintry weather, and ordains that they shall 
only grow shabby when the earth is so over- 
flowing with verdure that their rustiness 
may pass unnoticed! 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonDENT. } 


EADERS of the Bazar, any number of whom 
have wintered in this city, will be interested 
to hear that the prospects for the season being 
unusually gay in society have never been bright- 
er. The extraordinary number of houses rented 
to non-residents betokens more numerous day- 
light receptions, and gives ground for the belief 
that hospitalities will be even more generally in- 
terchanged this winter than in the past, for of 
course when those who come merely for the ses- 
sion of Congress live in hotels or boarding-houses 
they can not entertain many of their friends. 
The President’s cabinet will probably take a 
more active part in the winter gayeties than at 
any time during the present administration. 
Hitherto Secretary Evarts and his family alone of 
the present cabinet have given large entertain- 
ments, and last winter they were in mourning, 
and could not do more than receive on Wednes- 
days, when all the cabinet families are at home 
to visitors, and give dinners to the foreign diplo- 
mates and others of special distinction. This sea- 
son they are not secluding themselves, and they 
will introduce their youngest daughter, the beauty 
of the family—as the youngest is always in fairy 
tales—into society. Secretary Sherman was also 
in mourning last year, but is not now. 

Owing to ill health, Mrs. McCrary, the wife of 
the recent Secretary of War, could not entertain 
or visit much, but her successor, the wife of the 
new chief of the War Department, Mrs. Ramsay, 
is fond of society, and well fitted to play the réle 
of a charming hostess. Secretary Ramsay has 
leased the elegant residence of the former Post- 
master -General, Mr. Creswell, which is one of 
the largest mansions in the city, and has a fine 
ball-room. This house was the scene of the 
grand entertainments given in Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration by Senator and Mrs. Gwin, of 
California, and of many brilliant assemblages 
when Mr. Creswell was in the cabinet during 
General Grant’s first term as President. 

There will be at least one magnificent soirée at 
the White House, to which guests will be special- 
ly invited, in addition to the customary public re- 
ceptions given by Mrs. Hayes once a week in the 
afternoon, and by the President and herself in 
the evening, three or four times during the sea- 
son. Last February a most distinguished com- 
pany assembled at the Executive Mansion, when 
guests were bidden to meet the diplomatic corps, 
and it has been officially announced that this win- 
ter a similar soirée will be given. 

Mrs. Hayes has already given a very handsome 
lunch party to ladies; and is, whenever she is in 
the city, ready to receive all visitors who choose 
to call informally in the evenings, except on Sun- 
days, when she expects only her intimate friends. 
As many as forty, some of them entire strangers 
to Mrs. Hayes, often call in one evening. No in- 
troduction is needed: the visitor sends in his or 
her card, and is soon shown into the Red Parlor, 
and welcomed as cordially by the hostess as if 
specially invited to call. Mrs. Hayes mentions 
that a number of English travellers have called 
upon her within the past few weeks. Recently 
Mr. Puleston, of the British Parliament, and his 
daughter, spent the evening with her informally. 
For their pleasure, and that of others present the 
same evening who had never seen the White House 
by night, Mrs. Hayes caused the East Room and 
all the parlors to be lighted, and herself showed 
the company through them. The portraits of all 
the Presidents, except Buchanan and Andrew 
Johnson, now adorn the walls of the corridor and 
drawing-rooms. It is hoped that the two named 
will soon be represented in the collection. Only 
two of the wives of Presidents have portraits in 
the White House, where all ought toappear. The 
two there now are those of Martha Washington 
and Mrs. John Tyler. Mrs. Hayes’s portrait most 
certainly should be there, for the old residents 
of Washington, who have seen most of the ladies 
who have presided in the White House, mention 
only Mrs. Madison and Miss Harriet Lane (Bu- 
chanan’s niece) as having compared with her in 
grace of manner. As an evidence of Mrs. Hayes’s 
extraordinary popularity it may be mentioned that 
a very prominent Democratic member of Congress 
recently said that if the Republicans should un- 
dertake to renominate Mr. Hayes for the Presi- 
dency, the Democrats would nominate his wife, 
feeling assured she would be unanimously elected 
by all parties. The same gentleman, when speak- 
ing of the assault he should make on the present 
administration in the next Presidential campaign, 
said, “ But I will always end such a speech by 
saying, ‘Not one word of this applies to Mrs. 
Hayes.’” 

There are an unusual number of ladies in the 
diplomatic corps this year, and at least twenty- 
five of them expect to spend the gay season here. 
There will be seven young ladies who are un- 
married, belonging to diplomatic families, in so- 
ciety. These will be Sir Edward Thornton’s two 
daughters; Miss Preston, the daughter of the 
Haytian minister; the Mexican minister’s eldest 
daughter; Miss Bartlett, whose father is the 
American secretary of the Chinese legation; the 
daughter of Viscount das Nogueiras, the Portu- 
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guese minister; and the Chilian minister’s daugh- 
ter. There being so many ladies and an even 
larger number of young gentlemen in the diplomat- 
ic corps, gives ground for the prediction that the 
foreign legations, to whose members Washington 
has for several winters been greatly indebted for 
handsome entertainments, will be equally hospi- 
tably disposed this season. Few of the ministers’ 
families have regular reception days. Madame 
Outrey, the fascinating New York lady who pre- 
sides over the handsome home of her husband, the 
French minister, gives her friends to understand 
that between 5 and 6 p.m. she is always ready to 
see them in her parlors. She has tea handed at 
that time. Later in the season she will receive 
on Friday afternoons, as she did last year. As 
she and her husband lived for some years in 
China, Japan, and other Oriental countries where 
he represented France, they have accumulated a 
vast collection of such rare fabrics and ornaments 
as those countries alone produce. The furniture 
coverings, the rugs and hangings, are all of the 
richest Chinese, Japanese, and Persian goods. 

Usually Sir Edward and Lady Thornton receive 
the diplomatic families and a few intimate friends 
on Thursday evenings, and the Portuguese min- 
ister and his wife and daughter now have similar 
receptions on that evening. The Mexican minis- 
ter and family are informally at home on Sunday 
evenings. These receptions are merely conversa- 
zioni, to which music is usually added by any 
cultivated singer or pianist who may be present. 
Sefior Zamacona, the minister, is a superior per- 
former on both the piano and parlor organ. He 
rarely uses notes, but improvises and plays from 
memory. 

The acting Chinese minister, Yung Wing, who 
is a graduate of Yale, and has passed most of the 
last twenty years in Connecticut, superintending 
the Chinese government school there, has an 
American wife, who is very pleasing in appear- 
ance and conversation. They have recently moved 
into a new house, which is exquisitely furnished 
with Oriental goods. 

An elegant dwelling, which for five years has 
not been open at all for hospitable purposes, and 
whose owners have rarely visited it in that time, 
has welcomed them this year as residents. This 
is “Castle Stewart,” as the Washington mansion 
of ex-Senator Stewart, of Nevada, is always call- 
ed. About a year after he and his family moved 
into this house, which was completed at the be- 
ginning of 1874, he lost much of his wealth, and 
his wife, whose mind and dispdésition are of a 
practical type, and whose conscience would not 
permit her to live beyond her husband’s means, 
at once decided to close her house, and not to 
live therein again until she knew her husband 
could afford the expenses of such an establish- 
ment. He has retrieved his fortunes, and last 
June Mrs. Stewart re-opened the dwelling, and 
has been there ever since. It is a spacious man- 
sion, and has a large ball-room, in addition to a 
grand drawing-room, library, and dining-room on 
one floor. It is probable that handsome parties 
will be given by Mrs. Stewart this winter. She 
receives calls on Saturdays. 





NEW YORK FASIITIONS. 
PURPLE. 


URPLE, mauve, and lavender shades, that 
have been left to old ladies for many years, 
are fast being restored to favor. The purple 
shades used are not the dark invisible plum-col- 
ors lately worn, but the blue-purple known for- 
merly as royal or as Humboldt purple. It is 
made very handsome this winter by contrasting 
it with gray shades, such as are seen in the fash- 
ionable otter and chinchilla furs, and also with 
silver gray plush or the smoother satin antique. 
A purple satin costume sent out by Worth has 
a wide border of sea-otter on the skirt, and the 
coat has a deep collar and cuffs of the fur. A 
dark purple cloth suit has a vest, panels, and bor- 
der of gray plush, with a plush turban trimmed 
with purple ostrich tips. A bonnet of light pur- 
ple velvet or of satin antique is very stylish for 
wearing with black dresses, as well as with a cos- 
tume of the same color. 


EMBROIDERIES, BROCADES, ETC. 

Embroidery in artistic designs is seen on some 
of the richest imported dresses. The front of 
the entire dress is the objective point usually for 
elaborate needle-work, but sometimes there are 
two long straight pieces wrought in such a way 
that they may be used for panels on the sides, 
for scarfs, sashes, a tablier, or as borders. This 
work is so costly it can never become common, 
hence it is the first choice as trimming with 
wealthy women. One of the most beautiful dress- 
es of the season is a black faille with basque and 
train, on which are facings of pale salmon-color- 
ed silk, while down the front of the basque and 
skirt are exquisitely wrought foliage and daisies in 
natural tints. Embroidered satins are imported 
by the yard to combine with plain satin de Lyon 
or silk. These are not in the large branching 
designs formerly shown for vests and tabliers, 
but in small compact figures of palm leaves, dia- 
monds, or squares. A pale blue satin is wrought 
all over with pink and cream rose-buds, and will 
be used with either pink or blue satin, or else with 
white ; a black satin is enriched by palm leaves 
of embroidery in cashmere colors. The brocades 
lately imported are also unusually rich; for in- 
stance, a cream white satin is brocaded with gold 
threads to form roses, buds, and foliage, and a 
very soft, pliable satin has disks of gold and sil- 
ver, in each of which is a cashmere palm leaf of 
dark and varied colors. Other new brocades re- 
vive the Watteau colors and designs ; thus, a mas- 
tic gray satin has wreaths of dwarfed roses and 
blue myosotis, or pink satin has blue corn-flowers 
and creamy buds. The tapestry brocades are in- 
describable, so intricately are their quaint colors 
blended, and through it all are irregular threads 
of silver or of gold. 





In thinner fabrics are the jet brocades, which 
are really black Brussels net wrought all over 
with jet beads, sometimes merely in hanging 
loops at wide intervals, but more often in diamond 
or palm designs, or in arabesques or squares. 
This comes in the widths of ordinary dress goods, 
and is used for making the extra pair of trans- 
parent sleeves that now accompany most hand- 
some black dresses of velvet or satin; it also fills 
in the open square space at the neck in front and 
behind, and sometimes serves as a tablier or trans- 
parency over colored satin. It is especially hand- 
some in the black and white dresses that have 
suddenly been restored to favor for dinner toi- 
lettes, as it covers white satin, and softens the 
contrast. In white fabrics the favorite for young 
ladies is gauze with silver and satin stripes for 
draping white tulle ball dresses. White silk mus- 
lin is also a favorite transparent fabric to wear 
over satin, and trim with the simple Languedoc 
and Breton laces, or else with richer Valenciennes. 


BLACK COSTUMES. 


In the fancy that prevails for colored costumes 
black short suits are by no means abandoned, but 
the love of color compels them to be brightened 
by combining them with tapestries, or with satin 
de Lyon, or brocade. Perhaps the most favorite 
visiting toilettes of the winter are still black, but 
they are no longer of one fabric only. If bro- 
cade all black is used, it forms the coat-shaped 
basque and the flat front breadth, or else it ap- 
pears as narrow side gores, while the front and 
back draperies are of plain faille, or else satin de 
Lyon; but even for such dresses some folds of 
cardinal red or salmon silk will edge the bosom 
drapery and the cuffs, while on black satin toi- 
lettes there is a single great rosette of red satin 
holding up the black paniers, or drawing them 
back from the top of tapestry breadths that form 
the front and sides of the costume. For rich 
black costumes the skirted coat is almost univers- 
al, and this is nearly always enlivened by a few 
—not many—very large and richly colored but- 
tons; thus if the garment is double-breasted, six 
or eight buttons are formed in two rows in front, 
a single button is on the outside seam of the 
sleeves at the wrist, and two buttons define the 
waist line in the back; if small gilt and cash- 
mere buttons are used, they are put in two rows 
down the back seam below the waist line. The 
skirts of such dresses have flat fronts without an 
apron, and very bouffant back drapery without 
paniers. The flat look may be given by a narrow 
front breadth of the brocade with revers on the 
side gores, or else two straight pieces of brocade 
showing satin facing on the edge are made to 
meet in the middle of the front, and similar side 
gores lap again on the front gore. Sometimes 
the low sash already described is knotted across 
such breadths, and the foot may have a bunch of 
pleating, or else the long tongue-like points that 
are seen on many of Worth’s dresses, but usually 
the edges are straight, the corners square, and 
everything is done to avoid the wrinkled apron 
effects that are still so popular in other designs. 
The back drapery for dresses with flat fronts con- 
sists of two full single breadths with straight 
facing on the sides and edges, held in very irreg- 
ular drapery, and covering the entire back. 

A design almost directly opposite to this is used 
for skirts of the cloth costumes which are now 
the favorite woollen walking dresses. Instead of 
doubling the back, the front of these skirts is 
doubled by an apron drapery, and the back is 
plain but very full. The front and side gores are 
very narrow, and are finished at the foot by a nar- 
row box-pleating that peeps out below the edge ; 
a short, fully wrinkled apron drapes the upper 
breadths, and is gathered into the second side 
seam, where it disappears. The back breadth is 
then straight, and the full width of the double- 
width cloth, gauged below the belt, and entirely 
without drapery. The waist is an English skirted 
coat, or else this shape is used for the outside 
garment, which covers a plain short close-fitting 
jockey basque. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


While coat sleeves are as tight as they can be 
worn in street suits, Worth is gradually reviving 
fuller sleeves for house dresses, especially for 
grand toilettes. Some of these suggest the mut- 
ton-leg sleeve, as they are gathered in at the arm- 
hole, and slope narrower toward the wrist, where 
they are again slightly gathered to a narrow band 
on the outside seam, and are finished with a small 
flat square cuff. This is very handsome when the 
cuff is covered with lace laid flat on the outside, 
and with a gathered lace frill inside. This is 
prettily illustrated in a dinner dress of écru silk 
dotted with plum-color, and with the cuffs nearly 
covered with Valenciennes lace. Another dinner 
dress sent out by Worth is purple satin, made 
with sleeves that have lengthwise puffs on top, 
coming down into a gauntlet cuff that is trimmed 
with antique black guipure lace. What is known 
as the Marguerite sleeve has a stiff gauntlet-shaped 
cuff extending almost up to the elbow, while the 
part above is gathered in quite full, and continued 
so to the armhole; this is seen in the picturesque 
dresses of white and pale-tinted cashmere now 
worn by young ladies. 

The square guimpe effect may be given to 
dresses without cutting out the square piece at 
the neck, by putting point d’esprit net on the out- 
side of the basque. First trim the basque with 
a double revers that begins quite narrow at the 
point where the shoulder seam meets the collar ; 
if the dress is black brocade, have one revers of 
satin and one of brocade, letting them widen 
slightly as they descend to the top of the first 
darts. Then put the net on, having each front 
about a quarter of a yard wide before it is shirred 
to form a frill at top and bottom, and let it fill 
the space inside the revers. Finish with a satin 
rosette or bow at the foot. Around the neck is 
a standing collar, and at the back a turned-down 
collar may be added. When shirred fichu dra- 





peries are used on the front of the basque, they 
are made to begin on the shoulder seams, instead 
of extending around the back, as the latter plan 
makes the figure look round-shouldered. Sepa- 
rate guimpes of muslin puffs and lace insertion 
are very much used with imported silk dresses 
for young ladies. For very dressy toilettes white 
tulle beaded with pearls is used to fill up the 
square or pointed open neck. A quaint and pret- 
ty fashion is that of having four slender puffs of 
satin inserted in slashes on the bosom of velvet 


‘dresses ; there are then narrow puffs in the sleeves 


also. The finish at the wrist of coat sleeves re- 
mains very plain, consisting of a tiny revers on 
the upper side only, a stiff square bow or rosette, 
a slightly shirred scarf, or else a single large but- 
ton on the outer seam. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A novelty is the rose necklace, made of arti- 
ficial roses of various shades, from maroon to 
pink. The largest roses used are not larger than 
a silver dollar, and these are placed in the middle 
for the front, and they gradually become smaller 
toward the back, where the necklace is tied with 
pale blue satin ribbon. Rose-buds not blown are 
pendent from the lower edge of the necklace. 
This ornament is sometimes used for a wreath 
also. Price $12. 

The Sarah Bernhardt neck-ties are scarfs of 
white India muslin edged with point Languedoc 
lace, or else they are point d’esprit net with lace 
edging. The scarf passes high around the neck, 
and is tied in front with one wide loop hanging 
on the side and two ends down the middle, and 
are finished across with pleated lace, while a sin- 
gle large flower is opposite the loop close beneath 
the chin. They recall the lace cravats worn in 
the time of Louis Quatorze, and are very hand- 
some with the masculine coats now worn by ladies. 

For warmth in travelling and for sleighing, 
hoods with capes that cover the head and shoul- 
ders are made of lack satin de Lyor, and lined 
with silk that is . tly wadded anc quilted. A 
band of black fur, in which are snow-flakes of 
white, trims the front and the cape. 

Rhine pebbles mounted in silver, and as brill- 
iant as diamonds, are used for the ornamental 
darts, arrows, and daggers that are now thrust 
through the loops and braids of elaborate coif- 
fures. The same showy white stones are also 
used for belt clasps, small buckles for satin slip- 
pers, and for lizard brooches that serve to pin a 
searf of lace, or to hold a bouquet on the corsage. 

Some new linen collars are given a very full 
effect by having the upper edge rolled down, and 
three rows of point Languedoc lace mounted on 
it to turn over and downward. When the linen 
is stiffened and well rolled, the whole has the ef- 
fect of a ruff supported by wire. 

Fall fraises of lace are worn high and close 
around the throat. The lace is put in treble box 
pleats, and there is a long pointed bow of muslin 
and lace added to this to fall low on the corsage. 

Ivory-colored satin and the new cashmere col- 
ors are the most popular trimmings for dressy 
morning caps. The first forms a large Alsacian 
bow, and is attached to the Breton lace cap by 
gold ornaments of hoops and balls. The cash- 
mere coloring may be the border of a silk hand- 
kerchief, of which the cap is made, or else it is 
a searf of rich silk twined around the crown, or 
perhaps forming a turban crown. Square caps 
are made of a handkerchief laid in folds across 
the head. 

Black lace fraises are worn by ladies of fair 
complexion, and the same lace is pleated around 
the wrists of the sleeve, and worn without any 
white frills inside. There are also cravat bows 
in shell shape made of the hand-painted black 
Breton lace. These may be worn with either 
black or white fraises or collars. Black linen 
collars and cuffs are shown among other things, 
but these are to be worn only with mourning 
dress, and are unwholesome at best. Long scarfs 
of twilled silk to be worn outside the cloak are 
made double, edged with black footing, and are 
shirred a short distance from the ends to give 
the effect of tassels. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp 
& Tayior; and Aitken, Son, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


TueE King of Denmark is greatly beloved as a 
monarch and aman. He is more of a ‘‘ citizen 
king’’ than even Louts Puinipre. He has some 
knowledge of science, has a cultivated taste for 
art, has the material interests of his subjects at 
heart, chats in a friendly manner with the citizen 
class on the public promenade, and, it is said, 
seldom declines to stand godfather to the child 
of any Dane who makes the request that he 
should do so. A Berlin paper, which gives a 
number of details about the life of the royal fam- 
ily in Copenhagen, observes that “the King’s 
daughters won, as maidens, an unusual degree 
of popularity in their father-land. The good 
Danes were extraordinarily proud of the beauty 
of their princesses, and rejoiced heartily with 
them when the ‘Herr Papa,’ whose civil list is 
of very small dimensions, and who is compelled 
to be very thrifty in his domestic expenses, be- 
stowed upon either daughter a new dress or gold 
ornament for a birthday gift.” 

—Mrs. OLIPHANT, whose charming novels 
have long been a delight to the readers of Har- 
PER & BROTHERS’ periodicals, lives at Windsor, 
and gives little dinners that are said to be charm- 
ing. She is a regular contributor to the Satur- 
day Review. 

—To Mrs. Lanapon, of New Hampshire, whose 
husband was a member of Congress, are tle la- 
dies indebted for permission to listen to the de- 
bates and proceedings of that body. They had 
been originally excluded from the galleries, but 
when the famous Jay treaty was brought home, 
there were heated debates in the House for and 
aguinst its ratification. One night at a party 
Mrs. LanGpon expressed her regret to FisHer 





AMES, of Massachusetts, that she could not hear 
the arguments, especially his speeches. Mr. 
AMES gallantly replied that he knew of no re4- 
son why ladies should not be permitted to hear 
the debates, ‘ Then,” said Mrs. LANGDon, “ if 
you wiil let me xuew when you next intend to 
speak, I wiJl make uj a party of ladies, and we 
will go and hear you.’ It was done, and the 
galleries have always since been graced ky their 
presence. 

—The future Queen of Seis is not to be bad- 
ly off for pocket-money. The Eiuperor of Aus- 
tria gives her an annual allowance of $7),000, 
and her royal spouse one of $20,000, mexing 2 
total of $90,000, upon which she ought to be 
able to rough it. 

—The Rey. Dr. Suaw, a venerable clergyman 
of Rochester, who was present when De Witt 
CLINTON united Lake Erie with the Hudson, 
gives this sketch of the great Governor who in- 
vented the Canal: ‘* Never shall I forget the pic- 
ture he made as he stood there at that time. 
His hair hung in chestnut curls about his head; 
he had clear hazel eyes, with a complexion as 
fair as a woman’s. He was the handsomest, 
manliest-looking man I ever saw—the type of 
all that was imposing and dignified.” A grand- 
daughter of Governor CiInTon (daughter of 
Judge CLINTON, of Bufialo) is the cousin and 
wife of Henry L. Ciinron, Esq., of this city. 

—An interesting incident occurred to General 
GRantT while he was enjoying the hospitalities 
of Louisville, where, quite naturally, he was 
thrown into the society of many ex-Confederate 
officers. As he stood before a Tennessee dele- 
gation, his eyes chanced to fall upon a man who 
stood apart from the others. For a moment 
GRANT’S head went down, as though he were in 
deep thought. Then he stepped forward, grasped 
the stranger’s hand, and said, “I have seen you 
before, sir, but where, I can not call to mind.” 
“Yes, General,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ you saw me 
at Fort Donelson. I then commanded a Ten- 
nessee regiment, and with the best portion of my 
men knocked my way out of the fort, avoiding 
capture.’? ‘*Oh yes,’’ responded the ex-Presi- 
dent; ‘‘I recollect you perfectly now: you are 
Colonel WILson.”’ 

—Jacos VIGNIER, who died recently in Ge- 
neva, was the last scion of one of the oldest 
houses in Europe. Fourteen generations of 
VIGNIERS have followed the calling of notary in 
that city. For over four hundred years the busi- 
ness has descended from father to son. Never 
once since the middle of the fifteenth century, 
until the death of its last chief, has a descendant 
in the direct line been lacking to carry it on. 

—As Queen Vicroria grows older, she ap- 
pears to take greater pleasure in indulging in 
those simple and natural feelings which, wheth- 
er “in hovel or in hall,’ touch the hearts of all 
good people. Not long since, at the funeral of 
one of her faithful servants, named GRANT, she 
drove from Balmoral to Mrs. GRANT’s house, 
and sat with her whilst the customary religious 
services were being conducted in another room. 
At their conclusion her Majesty walked in the 
procession behind the coffin until it reached the 
castle. Two of the royal carriages followed all 
the way to the grave. The whole of the house- 
hold, most of the servants, and the Balmoval, 
Birkhall, and Abergeldie tenantry were present, 
at her Majesty’s express command. 

—Miss Marky STANLEY, who died a few days 
since in London, was conspicuous for charitabl2 
works of various kinds. She took out a detach 
ment of nurses to Constantinople during the 
Crimean war, and was the originator of what are 
known as “‘ flower missions.’’ She was the eldest 
sister of Dean STaNnLey, and daughter of Bishop 
STANLEY, of Norwich. 

—Prince METTERNICH’S autobiography, edited 
by his son, the present prince, is to be issued 
within the month, and is expected to create a 
flutter of excitement in the political and social 
world abroad. Another biographical work, the 
memoirs of Kossura, edited by himself, to be 
published simultaneously in five European lan- 
guages, will also appear in January. 

—The Comte de Paris, who is well remember- 
ed by officers who served during the rebellion, 
says that his going three times to Spain in less 
than fifteen months—once for a marriage, and 
twice on occasion of great domestic sorrows— 
has greatly delayed his history of the American 
civil war, on which he has been long at work. 
He will shortly undertake General Grant's 
Chattanooga campaign. 

—TheComte de Grimbergen, one of the wealth- 
jest noblemen of Belgium, whio died recently, 
had to invoke the intervention of the public 
thorities to be disembarrassed of relations who 
wished to compel him to die with the rites of 
religion. He left a fortune of about $4,000,900, 
and among his legacies is one of $100,000 for the 
construction of a sea-side residence for the cnil- 
dren of the public schools. 

—Mr. Mcrat Haxsteap, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, is described as a man of the stalwaré 
cast, Who loves social life, and has a more than 
ordinary attachment to his family, which is large. 
‘He is a good deal given to society, and is ad- 
mired by the ladies. A quiet party, a good din- 
ner, and a well-told story in the society of com- 
panionable people fulfill his idea of a pleasant 
evening. His bonhomie is constant and infec- 
tious. Few people tell stories better, or enjoy 
the telling better, and he is not tog modest to 
laugh at a well-made point even when he makes 
it himself. An odd twist to a sentence or a bit 
of quaint humor is always ready to drop from 
his tongue, and the point always brings out a 
ripple of laughter, followed by a burst from the 
listeners. But he does not always laugh; and 
when his little boy died, while he was abroad, a 
year or more ago, the shock almost killed him, 
and he has never quite recovered from it. A 
hopeful disposition—and his is pre-eminently so 
—covers a multitude of troubles, and the sor- 
rowful and unpleasant things of the past will 
never make MuRAT HALsTeabD’s life dismal while 
the future contains any bright possibilities. As 
a writer he is brilliant and sharp, humorous 
rather than thoughtful, although he can be the 
latter, while preferring the former, and his flow 
of language, where his interest is excited, is 
something remarkable enough to be exceptional 
on the daily press. In print there is a strong 
resemblance between him and Henry WatTTex- 
SON, although the latter is more given to flowery 
speech and a multitude of words. HALsTEAp is 
not given to expansiveness in type, sees a point 
quickly, makes it sharply, and stops when he 
has made it—sometimes stops suddenly and ab- 
ruptly, but always with a bit of humor if it can 
be worked in handily.” 
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Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Under-Vest. 
Tuts under-vest is worked with fine pink knitting wool 
and steel knitting-needles, Begin the jacket at the bottom 
word foundation of 192 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, 
and first knit 47 rounds in a ribbed design, always alter- = oa s 
nately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). Next follow 101 round cast off the st. For the sleeve, which 18 ee 
rounds all knit plain, but in the 91st round, for the bosom mm the top with a foundation of 86 st., knit 70 rounds plain, 
gores, widen 1 st. each between the 24th and 25th and be- } i Ae j i HF e always going forward, but for a seam in every second fol- 
tween the 26th and 27th st., and 1 st. each between the 70th . 4 : lowing round purl the first st., and from the 10th round a to 
and 71st and between the 72d and 73d st., knitting the widening the 55th inclusive narrow 1 st. on each side of the seam after 
st. on the horizontal veins between the st. mentioned. In the 96th every 5 inserted rounds. Next follow 10 rounds ma par 
and 101st rounds widen in a similar manner, in a straight line above whereupon the st. are cast off. The psec — ra the — 
the preceding widenings, but so that the st. between the two widenings holes from the wrong side by means of 1 ahi Go Se ree b ‘ 
of each gore der the neck and slit and the bottom of the sleeves with 1 round crochete 
are increased by as follows: * 1 single crochet on the next edge st., 3 chain stitches, 1 double 
two in every foliow- crochet on the 
ing widening round. first of these, 
Cast off the first and . Sie pass over 3 edge 
last four st. and the ; st., and repeat 
middle 8 st. for the : ; from >. 


armhole, and _ finish 
the back and fronts aries he ig 


separately in rounds 
going back and forth. Tus bottle mat 








on needles, and edge the neck, working on all the st., with 
10 rounds going back and forth, in a ribbed design, but in 
the 8th round, for a row of holes through which crochet 
cord is run, always knit off together the 2 st. knit plain, 
first throwing the thread over. After working the 10th 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Bottle 
Mat, Fic. 1. 
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is made of a 
piece of coarse 
linen seven inch- 
es and a quarter 
square, which is 
embroidered in % L/ 

the corners. A ee 
piece of olive 


For the back work 
60 rounds more, but 
on both sides, after 
every 6 inserted 
rounds widen 1 st. 
each, after the 2d 
st. at the beginning 
and before the end 
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Denxtptice of Symbols: ® Black; ® Dark Blue; - Light 
Blue; & Dark Red; @ Light Red’; 8 Mode; © Green; 0 Yellow. 
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of the respective 
round. Pay no attention to the st. of the last 
round for the present, and on the st. of the front 
work 4 rounds going back and forth. For the slit 
in front take up the first 49 st. for the left half 
and the remaining st. for the right half on separate 
needles, and finish 
each part separately 
in 55 rounds, casting 
on 12 st. anew in 
connection with the 
49th st. on the left 
side, for the under- 
lapping piece. In 
every third and 
fourth following 
round, to the 39th 
round inclusive, purl 
the 8th-2d st. on the 
side nearest the slit, 


velvet four inch- 
es and _five- 
eighths square is set in the middle, and surround- 
ed with a loop border worked in chain stitch with 
gold thread. The rest of the embroidery is work- 
ed in chain stitch with Bordeaux and blue silk 
and with gold 
thread in the de- 
sign Fig.2. Hav- 
ing lined the mat 
with Bordeaux 
wool, edge it with 
a border made of 
thick Bordeaux 
and olive silk cord. 
Lay the cords in 
loops, and in form- 
ing each loop car- 
ry the ends of the 
cords through the 


Fig. 1.—Borrte Mat.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 21.] 


and work the widen- 

ings for each bosom 

gore after every 6 

inserted rounds, to 

the 36th of the 55 ~— : : 
rounds, On the side ~ 
nearest the armhole Fig. 1.—Kyrmep, Crocuet, aND 
widen in the 37th, Pot Russe Inrant’s Boor. 
42d, and 48th rounds 

in the same manner 


preceding loop, as 
shown by Fig. 3 
on page 21. Into 
each loop knot a 
tassel of Bordeaux 
and olive silk. 


Dust-cloth 
Basket, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tus dust-cloth 
basket is made of 
wicker-work and 


Figs. 1 and 2.—CrocHET AND 
Pornt Russk JACKET FOR CHILD 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD.—Back 

AND FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 58-60. 








Fig. 2.—KnitTEep, CrocHET, 
AND Point Russe Inrant’s 


CACHEMIRE DES INDES AND 
OrteNTAL CACHEMIRE Dress. 
Back.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 1, Page 28.] 

For description see Suppl. 


Mixep Woot Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, P. 28.] 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 11-20, 


asin the back. From the 40th 
round on work only on the 27 
st. (paying no attention to the 
others for the present), and at 
the neck narrow 1 st. in every 
second following round. Cast 
off the st. of the 55th round 
together with the corresponding 
st. of the back, from the wrong 
side, for the shoulder seams. 

Take up the 

edge st. of the 

last 15 rounds 

of both fronts 


black varnished cane rods, finished 
on the ends with plates of bronze. 
The front, lid, and partition are cov- 
ered with maroon frieze, which 
is embroidered, and lined with wool 
of the same color. For the em- 
broidery on the lid transfer the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to the material, work the 
small flowers in diagonal button- 
hole stitch with blue and olive crewel 
worsted and the large flowers with 
pink worsted in two shades. The 
leaves are worked in but- 

ton-hole stitch and the 


Fig. 1.—Dvst-cLora 
For design see Suppl., 


Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
No. XL, Fig. 61. 
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Woven Braip anp Crocuet Eperxe ror LinGERIE. 


Crochet Scarf worn 
as Hood. 

Tus four-cornered 
scarf is worked with a 
double thread of white 
Shetland wool in the 
ordinary design of chain 
stitch scallops and sin- 
gle crochet, beginning 
at the middle. At a 
distance of two, four, 
and six inches from the 
edge, work on the scarf 
transposed double cro- 
chet stitches with olive 
worsted and dots with 
pink worsted. Knot 
fringe strands into the 
Tctte anp Lack Cravat Bow. edge of the scarf. 

For description see Supplement. 
Work-Basket. 


Tus basket is made of wicker-work and cane 
rods, painted white and gilded. The rim is lined 
with a bias strip of blue satin, which is set on 
smooth at the top, and pleated at the bottom. On 
this lining are set embroidered pieces, which are 
bordered at the bottom with pinked strips of dark 
blue velvet. For the embroidery transfer the de- 


veins in herring- 
bone stitch with 
dark olive worsted, 
and the stems in 
tent stitch with 
light olive worsted. 
After finishing the 
embroidery, wad it 
thinly, line it, and 
set it on the lid. 
The seam is cover- 
ed with a thick 
cord of red and 
biack worsted. The 
design for the em- 
broidery on the 
front is given by 
Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment, and is work- Lace AND Rippon Cravat Bow. 
ed to correspond For description see Supplement. 
with that on the 

lid. Line the embroidery over an interlining of 
wadding and card-board, edge it with worsted cord, 
and set it into the front of the basket. 





Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 


Tuts edging is worked with braid furnished with Se 
parte a Girw’s Fur Cotzar. 





loops on both sides and with medium-sized crochet pa sign Fig. 62, Supy ment, to white flannel, and 
cotton. Ist round.—Always alternately take up 2 For pattern and description see Sup- work the rose-buds with pink silk in two shades 


plement, No. VL., Fig. 31. = 

Cap ror Boy ¥From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 

For description see Supplement. 


st. (stitch) from the next 2 loops on one side of the and olive green sillr in chain stitch, the stems in 







Cap ror Boy From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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- = Work-Basket.—[For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 62.) 
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‘ . NW FralsE.—(For description see Supplement. 
CROCHET ScaRF worN as Hoop. PLasTRON WITH Frat t os ae 


tent stitch, and the sprays in herring-bone stitch with silk of 
the latter shade. In the bottom of the basket insert a round 
piece of dark blue velvet of suitable size, and interlined 
with wadding. Stretch fine gold cord on the velvet in 
diamonds, and set small blue buttons on the intersect- 
ing points. The seams made by setting in this 
piece and also the embroidered pieces are cover- 
ed with plaited blue silk cord, which is ar- 
ranged in hanging loops between the em- 
broidered pieces, and is finished with blue 
grelots. Tassels and bows complete the trim- 
ming as shown by the illustration. 


braid, and work them off together, 7 ch. (chain stitch). 2d 
round.— * 7 de. (double crochet) on the next 7 ch. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the mid- 
dle of the next 7 ch., twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the following 7 ch., then 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 3d round.—x* 7 de. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the next 7 de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 7 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.— * 7 de. separated each by 2 ch. on the 
next 7 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 7 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from 
*. 5th round.—>* 
Six times alternately 1 
de. on the next de. in the 
preceding round, 
1 picot (consisting of 
2 ch. and 5 sc. on the 
first of these); then 
a 1 de. on the next de., 
Pee: Mel. 3 ch., 1 se. on the st. in 
— 3. the round before the last 
on which the next se. in the 
preceding round was work- 
ed, catching the latter at the 
same time, 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 6th round (on the other 
side of the braid).—Always alter- 
nately with 1 de. catch together the 


Design 
for Slipper. 

Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tuis design is worked 
on canvas in cross stitch 

with worsted in the colors 
given in the description of 
symbols, 

Design for Coverlet.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery and 
Holbein-Work. 

Tuis design is worked on honey- 
comb canvas in cross stitch and 
Holbein-work with blue cotton in Dgsign ror Suipper.—Cross SritcH 
















c é two shades. It is especially adapt- Emperor ery. 
= which is ruther wide a pe Dh ne Se Oe { Symbols: ® Black ; ® Blue; 
. rae e 7 38 especially —_ Fig. 1.—Square ror Twy.—Wroveut  honey-comb canvas, but may also }yecription of Symbols © Blace sek: 
ESIGN FOR COVERLET. suitable for drawers, petticoats, etc. asp Netrep Guipcre.—[See Fig. 2.] be used for tidies, mats, etc. *" Brown; ® Red.’ 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“IT 1S THE COMMON LOT.” 





Havine hardened himself to the making of his 
will, Vyvyan found it easier to bear the thought 
of that time when another should reign in his 
place. The idea could never become pleasant to 
him, for he fondly loved the possessions which he 
had to surrender. He felt like some ancient spin- 
ster who looks over the accumulated treasures of 
years, daintily put away in some perfumed recep- 
tacle—the old lace, the odd pieces of silk and 
satin, the ribbons of a by-gone fashion—and tries 
to determine which of all these she can best bear 
to give away ; and inthe end shuts the lid of her 
treasure chest, and leaves all her belongings in- 
side. She may never again array herself in these 
fineries, but it is a joy to possess them. So with 
Vyvyan, the idea of letting go the wealth which 
he had used so little gnawed like a vulture at his 
heart. Yet at the worst he was a man, and could 
school himself to play a manly part. 

He called Mark into his study one morning in 
October, about a fortnight after that revelation 
of Mr. Didcott’s, and motioned him to the chair 
on the opposite side of the hearth. 

“T want a little serious talk with you,” he said. 

Mark winced. Affairs were straight at the 
quarries now, thanks to Mr. Maulford’s skillful 
sliding over of all past difficulties. Mark had 
been dealing honestly with his brother’s money 
ever since that auditing of his accounts, and meant 
to keep the straight path in the future. After all, 
it was much easier going than the crooked road 
upon which he had so nearly travelled to destruc- 
tion. 

But if his business affairs were in a comfortable 
condition, his domestic situation was embarrass- 
ing, and Mark’s heart sank within him at sight of 
his brother’s gloomy face. 

“T want to talk about the future—your future, 
Mark,” pursued Vyvyan. 

“Don't worry yourself about that,” faltered 
Mark. 

“But I must worry myself. I must face the 
inevitable. My father had no warning of his end. 
He had no time in which to regulate his affairs, 
and to plan the work that was to be done on the 
Jand when he should be no longer by to superintend 
the doing of it. Iam more fortunate.” His lip 
curled with a grim smile. “I have reason to be- 
lieve that there is something organically wrong 
here” —touching his heart—* and that I may some 
day die suddenly, as my father died. It may be 
long before that day comes. Sufferers from heart- 
disease have lived to extreme old age. But it is 
well to be prepared for the worst.” 

“ Dear old fellow, may you live a century !”” said 
Mark, stretching out his hand, which Vyvyan 
grasped in silent cordiality. 

“Thank you, Mark,” he answered, quietly. “I 
know you wish me well; but we must be pre- 
pared. There was a time when I felt curiously 
sensitive upon this subject. I could not bear that 
either you or Priscilla should know, I told Did- 
cott to keep the matter a secret. But since I 
have made my will, and settled everything, I can 
bear to look the future in the face. We must all 
die, Mark. It is the common lot.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mark, who felt as if it were a 
common lot which could not fall to him for the 
next fifty years or so. 

“T have made my will.” 

“Indeed !” said Mark, with a gasp. 

He felt that his features were slightly agitated, 
in spite of his endeavor to compose them. The 
muscles about his mouth refused to be steady. 

“Yes; I have done what I believe is right,” 
pursued Vyvyan ; and then he sat silently staring 
at the fire, while Mark’s heart beat furiously, and 
his breath grew short. 

“T have left you the whole of the land, except 
Hallworthy.” 

“Oh, Vyvyan,” cried Mark, “ what a princely 

ift !” 

He leaned forward and grasped his brother's 
hands, and bent his face over them, and Vyvyan 
felt his brother’s tears falling on him in large 
drops like a summer shower. The sudden reve- 
lation had stirred all that was kindly and warm in 
Mark’s weak soul. 

“How good you are to me!” he exclaimed, 
controlling these mingled emotions of joy and 
gratitude and brotherly love. ‘I don’t deserve 
so much.” 

“Don’t talk about desert. The land was our fa- 
ther’s. I have added a great deal; but that was 
done for my own pleasure. You are the natural 
heir. To whom else should I leave it? To my 
wife, who would raise up the children of a stran- 
ger to inherit the soil? No, Mark. It is much 
to me to know that the old name will be asso- 
ciated with the old place; that the old coat of 
arms on the ceilings will belong to those who in- 
habit the house. You must marry, Mark; the 
sooner the better.” 

Mark bent his head again, this time to hide the 
flood of crimson that dyed his face. 

“You must make a marriage worthy of my 
heir,” continued Vyvyan. ‘“ You have been much 
steadier of late, know. I hope you have shaken 
yourself free from all discreditable associations— 
from all, Mark. I have never pried into your 
life; but I have heard things said about you. 
People will talk, even to a man who is as little of 
agossipasIam. I hope that connection at Cam- 
elot is all over and done with, Mark.” 

What could Mark say? These are the mo- 
ments of life when a weak soul takes refuge in 
prevarication, 

“Yes,” answered Mark, “ there is no one I care 
for at Camelot now.” 

“T am glad of that. 


Have you ever thought of 
marrying ?” 





“Not of late years.” 

“We live such a lonely life here—my fault, I 
know. Ihate strange faces. But you must look 
about you, Mark. There is my wife’s sister, now, 
a bright, lively girl. You seemed to take to her, 
and she to you. She might make you a nice 
wife.” 

Mark breathed a heart-rending sigh. He could 
but think of what a man’s life might be with such 
a companion as Flossie, and of what it was with 
such a wife as Molly. 

“No,” he said, hastily, “it’s no good thinking 
of that. She’s a nice girl, but she doesn’t care a 
straw abot me.” 

“She might be made to care for you,” urged 
his brother. ‘She has never had a lover.” 

“No, Vyvyan ; don’t talk about it, please. You 
pain me.” 

“T understand,” said Vyvyan, who concluded 
that Mark had made Flossie an offer, and had 
been rejected. “Well, you will find some one 
soon, I hope. I should like to see you married 
before I go.” 

Mark gave his brother’s hand another squeeze, 
but said nothing. 

“Tf I dared tell him!” he thought; “ but, mild 
as he seems just at this moment, he would disin- 
herit me in a trice if he knew how I stood with 
poor Molly.” 

“Give me the map of the estate out of that 
drawer, Mark, and let us go over it together,” said 
Vyvyan. 

Mark found the map in the bottom drawer of 
an old-fashioned brass-handled bureau. It was 
on a six-inch scale, and presented a noble appear- 
ance when spread out upon the owner's desk: a 
vast area of fields and pastures, wood and cop- 
pice, painted a delicate pink, with intervening 
patches and intervals of blue which denoted lands 
belonging to foreign powers. To Vyvyan it was 
the chart of the world. He cared for nothing out- 
side it. Mountains and rivers and oceans, the 
mighty monuments of the past, the splendors of 
the present, were to him as nothing, set against 
the soil he had inherited from his father, and had 
increased by thrift and carefulness. The won- 
ders of earth might interest others ; he cared only 
for the things that were his own. 

He and Mark sat gloating over the map, dis- 
cussing the merit of various tenants, the value of 
each particular farm, for nearly two hours, Vyv- 
yan advising upon the minutest details of man- 
agement, with an exact knowledge of every acre. 
At last he rolled up the map, and confessed him- 
self tired. 

“T miss my long rides over the moor,” he said ; 
“but I think perhaps it’s better to avoid violent 
exertion.” 

In spite of his abhorrence of doctors and regi- 
men, he had unconsciously formed new rules for 
his life. His dread of those horrible attacks made 
him cautious. He remembered that one seizure 
had occurred after a hard ride, and on this ac- 
count he had given up riding. The want of open- 
air exercise, to which he had been accustomed all 
his life, increased the depression of his spirits, 
till he had neither inclination nor energy to leave 
the fireside. His wife saw the alteration in his 
health and habits, and advised him to try change 
of air and scene; but he put her anxieties lightly 
aside. 

“My dear, there is nothing the matter with me,” 
he said ; “Iam well enough.” 

“ You never ride or drive now,” she said. 

**No; Iam more comfortable at home.” 

And then he found himself wondering whether 
she wanted him out of the way; whether, if he 
were absent all the day through, as he had been 
so often of old, her lover would find some means 
of seeing her—her first, fond, unforgotten lover, 
who had taken up his abode so near. 

“T am falling into stay-at-home habits as I get 
older,” he said, after a brief pause, looking at her 
not altogether unkindly, yet with a shade of sus- 
picion. ‘You will have me as a fixture by the 
hearth henceforward. I hope you will not con- 
sider me a nuisance.” 

“Oh, Vyvyan, is it not your natural place ?” 

“Tt might be pleasant enough for you if I were 
younger and brighter ; but a husband of my age, 
who has so few ideas in common with his wife, 
ought to spend the greater part of his time out-of- 
doors.” 

““Why do you say such things, Vyvyan ?” his 
wife asked, reproachfully. ‘“ Have I ever seemed 
to be tired of your company ?” 

““No,” he answered, shortly, turning from her 
with a sigh ; “you seem perfection. Yes,” with 
a kinder tone, “I am sure you are all that is good 
and pure. I have no complaint against you; yet— 
sometimes—I feel as if—the world was out of 
joint.” 

He ended with a stifled sob, and covered his 
face with his rugged sinewy hands, the hands of 
a laborer living by the sweat of his brow, rather 
than of the lord of the soil. Barbara was on her 
knees beside him in a moment. 

“ Vyvyan, I am sure you are not well!” 

“Yes, I am well; as well as I am ever likely 
to be till I am lying in the. old chureh-yard beside 
my father and mother. Better for us both when 
I am gone, Barbara. You have done your duty 
tome. You might have done less, and still have 
been blameless ; for I took you knowing that you 
married me for your mother’s sake, for the pitiful 
pittance my, wealth afforded to your people, not 
for any sordid love of money on your own part. I 
married you knowing this ; and yet I have been 
miserable for lack of your love.” 

“ But, Vyvyan, your kindness has won my love. 
I do love you.” 

“ After a fashion. Not as you loved your In- 
dian captain.” 

“No,” she answered, crimsoning ; “such love 
as that can come only once in a lifetime. You 
might be -as young as he, ever so much hand- 
somer, braver, better, yet I could never love you 
as I loved him. That love was given once, and 
given forever.” 


' 





“You are not ashamed of your love,” said 
Vyvyan. 

“T am not ashamed of the truth. I am talking 
to you of the past. Whyshould I lie to you?” 

“Why, indeed? But would you be as truthful 
about the present? I suppose you know that 
your former lover is in the neighborhood ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you no desire to see him ?” 

“TJ have seen him once. But I am sure Pris- 
cilla has told you about that.” 

“You are right. She has.” 

“He came to seeme. He had been told, by an 
enemy of mine, that I was unhappy, and he came 
to see for himself if it was so. There was noth- 
ing in this that a friend might not do. He was 
glad to know that I was happy in my married 
life.” 

“Oh, he was glad, was he? And who was the 
enemy who told him you were unhappy ?” 

“Mr. Maulford.” 

“Mr. Maulford! I don’t know what reason he 
could have for making mischief.” 

“None, except a malevolent nature.” 

“Humph! I know you dislike Maulford.” 

“ You see that I had some justification for my 
dislike.” 

“ Apparently. And so Major Leland, being 
home for sick-leave, finds Rockport air suit him 
better than any other? Well, I suppose I have 
no right to complain of that, so long as he keeps 
clear of ray house. But I should strongly object 
to any ‘nore visits, surreptitious or otherwise. 
Oh, by-the-way, is it not a long time since your 
mother and sister were here ?” 

“ Not quite a year.” 

“No? Well, let them come again whenever 
they and you like. Your life must be dismal 
enough in this old house. It is not much of a 
privilege for you to have your mother’s and sis- 
ter’s company.” 

“Tt is a very great privilege for me. But I'm 
afraid Miss Penruth will not like their coming.” 

“Miss Penruth can dislike it. You are mistress 
here. You married me for your mother’s sake. 
It would be hard if you could not see her when 
you like.” 

“Are you sure that it will not worry you to 
have them here, Vyvyan, now that you are a little 
out of health ?” 

“T am not out of health; and nothing worries 
me but the idea that you are unhappy.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
FLOSSIE ADMITS HER GUILT. 


Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie were quick to 
respond to Barbara’s summons. 

The little house in South Lane was a very plea- 
sant abode in these latter days, when there was 
always a certainty of sending the tax-gatherer away 
rejoicing, and Amelia could have butcher’s-meat 
as often as the most pampered footman on Den- 
mark Hill, were she so inclined. Friendly tea- 
drinkings occasionally enlivened the monotony of 
domestic life ; and once in a way Mrs. Trevornock 
would indulge her daughter with a visit to a West 
End theatre. Their circle of friends widened a 
little, for Mrs. Trevornock, with a daughter mar- 
ried to a wealthy Cornish squire, took higher rank 
than of old among her acquaintance, and was 
asked to more stately tea parties. 

Flossie was admired, and it was prophesied by 
friendly matrons that she too would make a brill- 
iant marriage in due time; she might not, per- 
haps, enroll herself among the landed gentry; 
but there were wealthy dry-salters and millionaire 
soap-boilers floating on the surface of Camberwell 
society, and who could tell when one of these might 
be drawn into Flossie’s net ? 

“And then she must have such opportunities 
at her sister’s country-seat,” observed the ma- 
trons; whereupon Mrs. Trevornock was fain to 
confess that Penruth Place was like heaven, inso- 
much as there was neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage there. 

But, dull as the old Cornish mansion was, the 
mother was always delighted to go there, and 
Flossie rejoiced at the variety of dullness, which 
gave Camberwell—and the shops in the Walworth 
Road—a new zest when she went back. 

“And so Miss Penruth is at home, and we are 
to be honored with her exhilarating society this 
time, are we ?” said Flossie, when she had opened 
her box and shown Barbara her new garments, 
which were of the latest Paris fashion, as inter- 
preted by a Camberwell dress-maker. 

“Yes, dear, and I hope you will be polite to 
her.” 

“Polite! I will be as elaborately civil as a 
character in an old comedy: ‘Madam, you are 
vastly obliging; ‘I protest, madam, you over- 
whelm me with your undeserved condescension.’ 
Will that kind of thing please her, do you think, 
Bab?” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Flossie. Be as polite as 
you can; and if she should say anything disagree- 
able, hold your tongue.” 

“That is just the one thing I can not do,” pro- 
tested Flossie. “If she gird at me, I must gird 
again, though I were to risk being forbidden her 
brother’s house forever after.” 

“ Flossie, I want to ask you a serious question,” 
said Barbara. 

It was the night of Flossie’s arrival. The vis- 
itors had dined and refreshed themselves, and 
now it was bed-time, and the sisters were stand- 
ing side by side in front of the fire in Flossie’s 
bedroom. 

“Oh!” said Flossie, looking nervous. 

“Major Leland is in England.” 

“T should call that a statement, and not a ques- 
tion,” said Flossie, trying to be flippant, but in- 
wardly disturbed. 

“He is in Cornwall. I have seen him.” 

“Oh,” said Flossie, ‘I hope he is very well, and 
that he—enjoyed himself—in India.” 

“Flossie, where did you post that letter I gave 














you the day I was ill—the last letter I ever wrote 
to Captain Leland ?” 

Flossie gasped, and turned pale. 

“Where did I post it? I— Well, I suppose it 
must have been at the watch-maker’s, where the 
man was always so civil, you know. He’s a Ger- 
man—or perhaps a Swiss, as he’s connected with 
watches.” : 

“The letter never reached him, Flossie. Our 
fate, his and mine, depended upon that one little 
letter, and he never received it.” 

“T suppose if he had got the letter, you and he 
would have been married ?” asked Flossie. 

“es.” 

“Then what a blessing that he didn’t get it! 
Think of the difference in your position as mis- 
tress of this house, and as an East India Compa- 
ny’s major’s wife! For you know, Bab, it was 
all very well while he was sending in strawber- 
ries and salmon and things, we could afford to 
blind ourselves to the truth; but the Company’s 
service does not rank as high as the Queen’s. 
I’m sure, if the letter did go astray, you ought to 
be very grateful to Providence for that lucky 
accident.” ; 

“Yes,” said Barbara, bitterly, “it has made a 
wide difference in my life. As George’s wife I 
should have been happy.” 

“Tf you are not happy in a house that was built 
in the time of Cromwell, you have neither artistic 
taste nor gratitude to God for His mercies,” said 
Flossie, with a religious air. ‘“ And then think 
how comfortable you have been able to make 
poor overworked ma. A Company’s officer could 
not have given you six hundred a year.” 

“Well, there is consolation in that ; and Vyvyan 
is very good to me. Do not think that I am un- 
grateful to him, or to Providence. But I want 
to know about that letter. I can not understand 
why that one letter, on which so much depended, 
should have gone astray. Are you quite sure you 
posted it, Flossie ?” 

“Tm quite sure I didn’t,” cried Flossie, falling 
on her knees and bursting into tears. ‘I can not 
be such a horrid little story-teller as to say I did. 
I lost the letter, Bab dearest; and ma and I put 
our heads together in the kitchen, and we both 
felt that it was much better for you that the let- 
ter had not gone, though there was no knowing 
whether some officious person in the street 
wouldn’t pick it up and post it; and we deter- 
mined to say nothing to you about it; and the 
consequence is that you are the wife of one of 
the richest men in Cornwall, and ought to be as 
happy as the days are long.” 

“Oh, Flossie, you have done your best to break 
two hearts!” cried Barbara, covering her pale in- 
dignant face with her clasped hands. ‘“ And my 
mother knew of this, my mother joined in the 
plot against me, my mother whom I have loved 
so dearly !” 

“And you were bound in duty to love her,” 
argued the indomitable Flossie, who had dried her 
tears and prepared herself for action. ‘Think 
how unselfish she has been; how she has always 
sacrificed her own pleasure and her own comfort 
for ours; how she has waited upon us and cher- 
ished us, and has been father and mother both to 
us. Is it a great thing, even if you have sacrificed 
your own happiness, or what you think would have 
been your own happiness, in order to make her de- 
clining years free from care? I am sure I would 
have married the vulgarest soap-boiler in Camber- 
well, a creature who only aspirates by accident, if 
by such a marriage I could have secured comfort 
for my mother.” 

“You are right, perhaps. I ought to be grate- 
ful for your carelessness and for your want of 
candor,” Barbara answered, bitterly. ‘But I 
know George Leland would not have let my 
mother starve. She would have been cared for, 
God bless her !” 

“T suppose you would have sent ma a ten- 
pound note once in a blue moon, and would have 
called that helping your family!” ejaculated 
Flossie, contemptuously. 

“Good-night,” said Barbara, coldly; and so 
she left the delinquent, who knew not whether to 
consider herself forgiven. 


Mark felt his life hedged round with danger 
after Flossie’s arrival at Place. Molly had taken 
it into her head to be jealous of that young lady ; 
and as there were eyes to see and tongues to re- 
port to her all that went on in the house, Mark 
felt as if he were forever under observation. And 
Flossie, having no one else of the male sex to 
amuse her, took it into her head to be particular- 
ly fascinating to Mark, especially as she wanted 
to ride one of his horses. 

Mark’s stud had been severely reduced to two 
—the useful Pepper and a thickset brown cob, 
impossible for a lady to ride, and not too possible 
for a gentleman. 

Flossie’s in-door amusements at Place were 
limited to novel-reading, fancy-work, playing with 
Mark’s dogs, and eating cake and cream, and even 
these mild enjoyments were made less enjoyable 
by the presence of Miss Penruth, whose counte- 
nance, since the young lady’s coming, had fixed 
itself in a stony disapprobation. Flossie’s inven- 
tion was exercised in finding corners where Pris- 
cilla’s severe gray eye could not reach her. She 
would sit on the carpet in the embrasure of a 
window, screened from view by a curtain that 
smelled of by-gone centuries, gloating over Cur- 
rer Bell or Mrs. Marsh, and would emerge from 
her retreat at the sound of the luncheon gong, 
smiling defiance at the offended spinster, who had 
been wondering where she was all the morning. 

Out-of-doors Flossie was free as air. She 
made friends with all the bipeds and quadrupeds 
in the stable. She drove Barbara’s ponies, with 
a delightful ignorance of the first principles of 
driving, and it was only the innate virtue and 
discretion of those two amiable Norwegians, and 
the primeval solitude of the roads, that saved her 
from ruin and death. Mrs. Trevornock sat by 


, her daughter’s side in happy unconsciousness of 
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danger, and admired Flossie’s skill and style on 
the driving-box. 

“You really are a very clever girl,” she would 
say, mildly. “It seems to come natural to you 
to do things right.” 

“That shows the advantage of not having all 
one’s talent ground out of one by a school-mis- 
tress, ma. I really ought to be thankful to Mr. 
T. for never having expended sixpence on my 
education. I dare say if I had been brought up 
at boarding-school, I should be as commonplace 
as other girls.” 

Flossie took to horsemanship just as she took 
to driving. She was utterly fearless, and she 
possessed a talent for sticking to her saddle. 
Beyond this her gifts were small; but Mark ad- 
mired her boldness and her firm seat, and con- 
sented to lend her even the illustrious gray Pep- 
per, a horse out of which he expected to make 
money before he had done with him. On Pepper 
Flossie scoured the moor far and wide, sometimes 
attended by a groom on one of Vyvyan’s horses, 
sometimes alone. She had serious thoughts of 
climbing Brown Willy. She could not ascertain 
that the feat had ever been performed by an 
equestrian, and this made the idea so much the 
more attractive. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Knitted, Crochet, and Point Russe Infants’ 
Boots, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 20. 


Tur boot Fig. 1 is worked with pink and white zeph- 
yr worsted and a steel crochet needle, partly in Afghan 
stitch and partly in the ordinary crochet stitch. Begin 
with the sole, which is worked with white worsted on 
a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), 24 pr. (pattern row) deep, 
widening in the 4th and 6th and in the 16th and 18th 
pr. 1 st. on each side, and in the 8th and 10th and in the 
19th and 21st pr. narrowing 1 st. each. The manner of 
widening and narrowing is fully described for the 
child’s jacket shown on page 20. For the slipper part 
work 11 pr. with pink worsted, beginning at the toe 
with a foundation of 12 st., but from the 4th pr. on 
widen 2 st. on the veins of the middle 2 st. in each pr. 
Work the heel in two parts, crocheting 18 pr. on the 
13 st. of the front, nearest the sole on each side, but in 
the 6th pr., on the side nearest the sole, narrow 2 st., 
and on the other side, in the 10th pr., widen 3 st. Hav- 
ing finished both parts of the heel, work 10 pr. for each 
of the bands (which are closed in front and trimmed 
with a button) on the vertical veins of the 3 st. widened 
in the 10th pr. of the heel. Join the slipper in the back, 
and set in the sole. Having worked the round of single 
crochet. bordering the top and the band, and also the 
point Russe embroidery on the front as shown by the 
illustration, crochet the top of the boot separately. Be- 
gin at the point where the front of the slipper ends, 
working with pink worsted a foundation of 6 st., and 
crocheting on these in rounds going back and forth as 
follows: 1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
toundation st. 2d round (with white worsted).—1 sc. 
on each st. of the preceding round, catching the thread 
of the preceding round at the same time. This will 
not be referred to further. 3d round (with pink worst- 
ed).—Like the preceding round, but in every third fol- 
lowing round, to the 9th round inclusive, widen 1 st. 
on each side. 4th round (with white worsted).—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 dc. on the two vertical veins of the third round 
from the last, passing over the next st. in the preceding 
round. Repeat three times the preceding two rounds, 
transposing the double crochet design. At both sides 
of the work cast on 8 st. anew, and going back and 
forth on all the st. repeat ten times the 3d and 4th 
rounds, then once more the 3d round, in doing which 
always fasten the last st. to the first st. of each round 
(closing this part in a ring) before going back on the st. 
of the preceding round. In the middle of the back, in 
the toth to 8th rounds, before the end of the number 
of rounds previously indicated, widen 4 st. altogether. 
For an open-work round, through which a crochet cord 
finished on the ends with tassels is run, crochet as fol- 
lows: With white worsted work always alternately 1 
short treble crochet on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., pass over 1st. Then work 1 round with 
pink worsted, crocheting always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
preceding sc. 

The boot Fig. 2 is worked with white zephyr worsted 
and steel knitting-needles of suitable size in knitting 
and crochet. To make it begin at the middle of the 
sole with a foundation of 64 st., and on these knit in 
rounds going back and forth as follows: 1st-20th 
rounds.—All knit plain. On both sides of the middle 
12 st. cast off 10 st., and on the first and last 16 st., sep- 
arately, work 15 rounds for the heel, knitting plain the 
rounds worked on the wrong side of the boot, and for 
those on the right side always alternately working 2 p. 
(purled), 2 k. (knit plain), taking care that the purled 
and knitted st. always come one above another. Be- 
sides this, on the side nearest the front, narrow 1 st. in 
every third following round. Pay no attention to the 
st. of the last round for the present, and on the middle 
12 st. work the front 32 rounds high. In these rounds 
all the st., excepting the first and last three st. and the 
middle two st. in every second following round, appear 
purled on the right side, while those just mentioned 
appear knit plain. At the end of.each round take up 
1 vein from the next edge st. (of the 10 st. cast off pre- 
viously and the edge st. of the 15 rounds of the heel), 
and draw the last st. over, so that the joining with 
the heel is at the same time effected. Then going back 
and forth on all the st., knit 8 rounds entirely plain. 
Next, for a round of holes, always alternately t. t. o. 
{throw the thread over), knit 2 st. together, then work 
2 rounds of always 1 p., 1 k., and 1 round entirely knit 
plain, which completes the slipper part. In connec- 
tion with the last round work the upper part of the 
boot as follows: 1st-3d rounds.—Always alternately 
2k.,2p. 4th and 5th rounds.—All the st. should ap- 
pear purled on the right side. Repeat five times the 
1st-Sth rounds, then ouce the Ist-3d rounds. 34th 
round.—All knit plain. 35th round.—Like the 4th and 
5th rounds. Then follows one round of holes like that 
in the slipper piece, through which acord is run. 37th 
round.—All purled. 38th round.—All knit plain. 
39th-4ist rounds.—Always alternately 1 p.,1k. 42d 
round.—All purled. 43d-45th rounds.—Like the 39th- 
4ist rounds. 46th-48th rounds.—In the first and last 
of these rounds the st. should appear entirely knit 
plain, and in the middle round puried. Cast off the 
st., and join the foundation st. for the sole, and also 
the edge st. in the middle of the back of the boot. 
The upper edge of the slipper part and the top of the 
boot are finished with one round crocheted as follows : 
Always agen Bi 8c. on the next st., one point com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 de. (double crochet) on the first of 
these, pass over 2st. For the trimming bordering the 
front work on a foundation of suitable length two 
picot rounds as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st., 1 picot composed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these. On the front work the point Russe em- 
broidery as shown by the illustration. 


Toilette Cushion. 
See illustration on page 20. 


Tur four-cornered cushion is five inches and three- 
quarters square, covered with blue satin, and trimmed 
with embroidery on cheese-cloth, underlaid with blue 
satin. The flowers are worked in chain stitch with 
white silk, and in knotted stitch and point Russe with 
blue silk, and the foliage is worked in herring-bone 
and tent stitch with olive green silk in two shades. 
For the drawn-work design draw out ten threads of 
the material, and work so that every four threads left 
standing are crossed. To do this carry a needle thread- 





ed with gray silk under the 3d and 4th threads, and take 
up the Ist and 2d threads. The edges of the open-work 
designs are button-hole stitched with blue sil With 
similar silk are worked the cross stitches on the edge 
of the material. Baste the embroidery on the satin, 
fold down the double material per ths of an inch 
wide on the wrong side, edge it with blue satin ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, folded to form points, 
and set the cover on the cushion as shown by the 
illustration. 


Design for Slippers, Bags, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 20. 


Tuis design is worked on canvas in cross stitch with 
worsted in the colors given in the description of sym- 
bols. The lightest shades may be worked with silk, 
in order to heighten the effect. 


Wrought and Netted Guipure Square for Tidy, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 21. 


Tur middle of this square is worked in wrought gui- 
pure, and the border in netted guipure. For the mid- 
dle, transfer the design Fig. 2 to thick card-board, and 
for the circular lines stitch a double thread on the 
foundation. For the cross-bars stretch the thread go- 
ing forward, fasten it to the circles and wind it going 
back. In a similar manner stretch the threads for 
the short connecting bars. Overcast the intersecting 
threads with button-hole stitches, paying no attention 
to the bars in the spaces filled with lace stitches, and 
catch the first three circles with similar stitches, inter- 
spersed with picots as shown by the illustration. On 
the third circle work the points, beginning at the broad 
end, and for two points stretch a thread from right to 
left, and overcast it in button-hole stitch, catching the 
button-hole stitches of the third circle at the same 
time. Having worked the last button-hole stitch of 
this row, carry the working thread to the other end of 
the points, and finish each point separately in a simi- 
lar manner. In order to shape the points, in each but- 
ton-hole stitch row omit the first and last stitch of the 
preceding row. Having finished a point, carry the 
thread to the next point over the loops at the right, so 
that it shall show as little as possible. Then overcast 
the fourth circle closely in button-hole stitch, and be- 
tween the next two circles work three rows of lace 
stitches in the manner shown by Fig. 2. Work the 
small close rosettes to correspond with the points on 
the stitches of the button-hole stitch bar which cross- 
es each rosette. On these stitches work first one then 
the other half of the rosette in button-hole stitch, and 
finish the edge with similar stitches interspersed with 
picots as shown by the illustration. Following the 
rosette row are three rows of Jace stitches. The cor- 
ner figures are composed of button-hole stitch bars 
with picots. This embroidery is applied to a square 
worked in straight netting with medium-sized thread, 
and darned in point de toile and in point d’esprit. For 
the crosses and points inside of the square figures 
stretch the threads back and forth, and darn them in 
point de reprise as shown by Fig. 1. In the centre of 
these figures work a wheel finished with picots. Edge 
each figure with a sixfold thread, tacked on the foun- 
dation in each corner, and darn it in point de reprise 
as shown by the illustration. Edge the embroidery in 
the centre with lace stitches as shown by Fig. 1, but- 
ton-hole stitch it on the netting, and cut away the lat- 
ter in the centre. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

] OMANCES may be developed even in the 

dull routine of business in the govern- 
mental departments. Complaint was made to 
the Post-office authorities by a gentleman that 
his letters to ‘‘ Miss O’ Leary’’ were unanswered, 
and he charged that they had been neglected or 
missent. Word was sent to the postmaster of 
the village where the fair addressee resided, to 
investigate. His report was as follows: ‘ Re- 
spectfully returned, with the information that I 
yesterday called upon Miss O’ Leary, and it is a 
somewhat singular fact that she informed me 
that she had received all three of the letters. I 
would state further that I was invited by the 
lady to stay to tea, which invitation I accepted, 
and had a very fine time, as Miss O’Leary is a 
very fine young lady, and the very best of com- 
pany.’? The complainant in the above case was 
a rejected lover, whose letters the lady had re- 
ceived with silent contempt. The sequel of the 
affair was the marriage of the gallant postmaster 
and the young lady about four months ago, 





The Dead-letter Office has become a place of 
inquiry for persons who have lost their pocket- 
books. Pickpockets do not care to retain a 
pocket-book after they have secured what money 
it contained, and not unfrequently they deposit 
the rifled purse in the nearest letter-box. When 
the book contains any means of identifying its 
owner, the authorities give notice to the losers 
where their property can be found. In this 
manner many valuable papers have been return- 
ed. Itis stated that in New York city, on Sat- 
urday, November 29, five pocket-books were 
brought into the office from the lamp-post let- 
ter-boxes. 





Ninety nurses have been graduated at the New 
York Training School since its establishment in 
the spring of 1873. Of these, twenty are now at 
the head of training schools, or matrons of hos- 
pitals, fifty-nine are professional nurses, nine are 
engaged in other employments, and two have 
died. In Bellevue Hospital all the female wards, 
two of the male wards, the Sturgis Pavilion, and 
the lying-in hospital are under the charge of 
pupils of the school. The demand for nurses in 
private families has increased far beyond the 
ability of the school to supply. 


The shaft of the Hudson River Tunnel has 
been sunk to its entire depth of sixty-five fect, 
and the horizontal drifting has commenced. 
The entire length of the tunnel, with approach- 
es, Will be about twelve thousand feet. The walls 
will be constructed of brick and cement, three 
feet in thickness. The width of the tunnel will 
be twenty-six feet, its height twenty-four feet. 
Arrangements are contemplated for uninter- 
rupted work, so that the structure may be com- 
pleted in two years. 


The Luxembourg Palace has narrowly escaped 
destruction. A fire was discovered beneath the 
flooring of the library, but was extinguished, 
though not before a number of books were 
burned. 





When the time comes that young women who 
are to be dependent for a living upon the labor 
of their bands will put away false pride, and learn 
to wash, iron, and cook, and fit themselves to be 
good house-servants, there will be fewer suffer- 
ing, struggling women in our large cities. There 
is always a demand for capable, skillful, trusty 
domestics, and they are among the best paid of 
manual laborers. They can easily obtain a com- 
fortable home and good wages if they are really 


efficient. The greatest suffering is often among 
those who seek for employment which, popu- 
larly, is thought to be of higher rank, but really 
is less comfortable in general, and less remuner- 
ative than household work. 





The construction of the astronomical observa- 

‘tory on Mount Etna has been delayed on ac- 

count of the unfavorable weather which has pre- 
vailed in Sicily. 


Concerts are now being given in various places 
by the ‘“‘ University Singers,’’ under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Goodman, for the benefit of 
the Colored Orphans’ Home in Louisiana. 





Nordenskjéld will soon start on another ex- 
Jloring voyage, going from the river Lena to the 
New Siberian Isles. 


By long-established law in England weddings 
must be solemnized between 8 A.M. and noon. 
These are what are called the canonical hours. 
The reason for such a requirement is not for us 
to assert. One writer attributes the origin of 
the law to a time when excessive drinking in the 
later hours of the day was common, and to a de- 
sire to restrict weddings to the temperate hours 
of the forenoon. However this may be, the rule 
has been Jong established, and hence the familiar 
custom of ‘wedding breakfasts.’? A bill has 
now been introduced into Parliament which 
will, if passed, enable marriages to be celebrated 
at later hours of the day. Then there can be 
wedding luncheons, wedding kettledrums, wed- 
ding dinners, wedding teas, wedding suppers, as 
you please. 





A curious legal mistake has been asserted in 
Michigan. Laws have been passed in many 
places forbidding intoxicating liquors to be sold 
to minors. Such a law was, it is said, passed in 
Michigan, but an unlucky compositor in the 
State Priuting-office set “minor” up with an e— 
‘miner.’ When asaloon-keeper was prosecuted 
for selling drinks to a young lad, his counsel ar- 
gued that the youth was not a miner, that the 
law only forbade selling to persons employed to 
dig in mines. The judges are still deliberating. 





By a confusion of ‘*make-up” in the office 
of a New England paper lately two paragraphs 
were made to read as follows: First—‘ A large 
cast-iron wheel, revolving nine hundred times 
per minute, exploded in that city yesterday after 
along and painful illness. Deceased was a prom- 
inent thirty-second degree Mason.’”? Second— 
* John Fadden, the well-known florist and real- 
estate broker, of Newport, Rhode Island, diced 
in Wardner & Russell’s sugar-mill, at Crystal 
Lake, Illinois, on Saturday, doing $3000 damage 
to the building, and injuring several workmen, 
Lorenzo Wilcox fatally. 





Recent investigations of the Post-oflice au- 
thorities have added several to the list of pre- 
posterous swindles which are carried on through 
the mails. Under laws lately passed to} break 
them up, more than a hundred fraudulent enter- 
prises have been detected. A high-sounding 
advertisement of a United States Syndicate, pro- 
fessing to have been formed to aid the Treasury 
to dispose of surplus bonds, is a prominent ex- 
ample of these cheats. In another case the ad- 
vertisers promised to send a solargraph watch, 
described as inclosed in a neat metallic case, 
compact as a lady’s watch, furnished with a neat 
chain, and worn like any watch. It is, in fact, a 
petty sun-dial, costing the dealers about five 
cents. The public can not be too careful in 
making purchases through the Post-office from 
unknown), irresponsible advertisers. 





The difficulties of the English language are a 
source of great perplexity to Continental na- 
tions ; and if that be so with regard to European 
countries, these difficulties must of course be 
increased as we go further East. We are there- 
fore not surprised to learn that a native baker 
in India, anxious at the same time to call atten- 
tion to his loaves and to demonstrate his ac- 
quaintance with the English tongue, describes 
himself as a ‘* European loafer.” 

——o 

The arboretum, or collection of growing plants 
and trees, in course of development by Governor 
Leland Stanford at his villa near San Francisco, 
is ove of the foremost in the country. His pur- 
pose is to collect within. his park living speci- 
meus of everything of the vegetable kind which 
can be cultivated in the Californian climate. 
The value of such experimentation in introdu- 
—— varieties practically useful is iucal- 
culabie, 





A pleasing compliment was paid to Miss Kate 
Field on her recent voyage to this country in 
the Egypt. A strange bird was observed hover- 
ing around the ship. This excited the supersti- 
tious fears of the seamen, and the sporting am- 
bition of some of the gentlemen passengers, who 
were disposed to try shots at it. More humane 
counsels from Colonel W.8. Rowland prevailed. 
They withdrew to the saloon, when the weary 
stranger gained confidence enough to alight, 
and Colonel Rowland caught it. It proved to 
be a fine specimen of the arctic owl. It has 
been presented to the Park Commissioners for 
the menagerie, the name of “‘ Kate Field” having 
been bestowed upon it. 





Preaching the Gospel does not seem to bring 
large pecuniary reward in Japan at present. 
We see it stated that at Thihohu a new Pres- 
byterian church has recently been opened, and 
a graduate of Kioto, who in the service of the 
government could command per month fifty 
or one hundred dollars, has become the pastor 
of it at the pitifully small salary of four dollars 
a month. 





A judicious writer advises that ladies of mod- 
erate means who give invitations to dinner 
should confine their plans to a moderate num- 
ber of courses of dishes which they really un- 
derstand and can direct advisedly. It would be 
better for all if there were fewer people with 
princely ideas about entertainment. Silly per- 
sons think that the excellence of a dinner con- 
sists in a multitude of costly things to eat and 
drink; but in truth, and by those most worthy, 
a simple dinner prepared by loving hands to do 
honor to a welcome guest is more gratefully re- 





ceived than are the choicest viands imported 








into the household by the aid of hired cooks 
und waiters. Too many American women (and 
Englishwomen too, for that matter) consider it 
highly honorable in them to employ themselves 
with pottery, bric-d-brac, literature, and public 
charities, while their pantry is abandoned to 
hired servants and caterers. When they give a 
feast, the dinner is bad, or it boldly flaunts the 
flavor of the shop. The table groans—and so 
does each guest. There is an abundance of ev- 
erything but tact and skill. A bountiful provi- 
sion is put on the board as though fired out of 
acannon. There area few rare women, of whom 
the world is not worthy, in whose houses a good 
and simple dinner, wholesomely prepared, de- 
void of pretension, and individual in its kind, is 
something to be remembered with gratitude. 





Long Branch seems to have been the scene of 
a striking winter episode a week or two ago, 
when the schooner Artie Greenwood went ashore 
in a gale of wind in front of the East End Hotel, 
and seven men were rescued by the life-saving 
crews stationed near. The rescue is thus de- 
scribed: The seven men composing the crew 
were all in the rigging, three being on the main- 
mast and four on the foremast. The sea was 
dashing over the deck and covering the men 
with spray. The men were fast becoming numb 
with cold, when a line fired from a mortar on 
shore fell on the mainmast, and was made fast 
by the men clinging to it, who were promptly 
carried ashore by the breeches buoy. As the 
men on the foremast could not get over to the 
mainmast, the surfmen launched a life-boat and 
took them off. One was so numb that he had 
to be handed down from the rigging to the boat, 
whence he was carried to a hotel. All this time 
rain fellin torrents. Hundreds of people watch- 
ed the rescue from the beach, and rejoiced at its 
success. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reaper.—Soda turns the hair lighter, and makes it 
harsh, yet is used for cleansing the scalp. 

VirGrnta.—It is not proper for a young lady to send 
New-Year’s cards to a gentleman who has not called 
on her. 

Fiorence anp Eiia.—Velvet skirts are turned un- 
der at the edge and faced upon the facing about two 
inches in depth; a braid of alpaca is then sewed on 
underneath, to reach just below the edge and protect 
it. Sometimes a stiff box-pleating of satin, doubled 
also, peeps below the edge. The taste for everything 
Japanese has caused the popularity of their character- 
istic decorations, the stork, fans, ete. 

Mrs. J. W. E.—The pattern of the foundation of the 
trimmed skirt is like that used for plain skirts. 

Ne.stir.—You should use the embroidery for the 
vest of the velvet basque, and get similar embroidery 
for a collar, cuffs, and scarf or panels; or else get 
tapestry for a scarf sash. The dress should be a short 
basque, with flowing train not trimmed, and clinging 
front and side breadths. The moiré might do for part 
of an evening dress, the remainder being blue satin, 
and the facings of old gold or pink, but it is not a suit- 
able shade for the street. 

Mary 8. M.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Irnma.—We take two-cent postage-stamps, in good 
condition, as pay for patterns. 

Heien.—A cloth dress for a stout lady should be 
made with a plain skirt and a surtout, which is a long- 
skirted basque like a gentleman's coat. A circular is 
probably the best water-proof cloak pattern for a stout 
lady, and is the most convenient garment for any one 
to wear over other wraps. 

A. 8S. D.—We are not responsible for advertisements, 
and can not give addresses in this column. . 

L. N. H.—The persons you mention are worthy of 
confidence. We do not give addresses in this column. 

Denutante.—A small coquettish bonnet is quite as 
becoming as a round hat for a young lady still in her 
teens, and is considered dress, while the hat is not. 

A. H. L.—Your blue sample is suitable either for a. 
house or a street dress, and should be combined with 
blue satin, with perhaps a fichu and cuffs of Oriental 
figured satin in old gold, red, and green mixed colors. 
If for the house, have a basque with a flowing train, 
and add paniers of the Oriental silk. If for the street, 
have a double-breasted coat basque and a short skirt 
trimmed to represent an over-skirt. 

M. 8. S.—The cheap woven lace curtains you met- 
tion are probably Nottingham. Darned net curtains 
will be very pretty, and écru or unbleached shades are 
very fashionable. Lace curtains are used with inside 
shutters. The frieze is now very popular on wall- 
paper. Have a dado for your hall and dining-room, 
and a frieze for your drawing-room and sitting-room. 

PortLanp.—A letter addressed to the Women’s Ex- 
change for Work, Twentieth Street, New York City, 
should reach its destination. 

K. C. B.—Your goods will answer with a black fab- 
ric, but would suit better if the ground were black. 
To make a cornice, get closed Japanese fans, and use 
them open to their greatest size, fitting them to each 
other by placing them alternately upward and down- 
ward. This makes a solid border. Fasten them on 
with gilt-headed tacks. 

W. F. B.—You are mistaken in supposing that the 
Bazar designs monograms for sale. 

E. M. A.—It would require a column to answer all 
your inquiries about mourning dress, and customs 
about visiting, cards, etc. You can be furnished back 
numbers of the Bazar that contain articles on such 
subjects. 

Sunscriser.—The best you can do with your heavy 
brown goods is to make a coat basque of it, aud some 
drapery of the figured goods on a brown cashmere 
short skirt. 

Lov.—Your fabric is not suitable for a Dolman. 
Make it up in a long surtout polonaise to wear with a 
skirt of blue or black, or else make a coat basque and 
apron over-skirt of it. 

Jean.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress. 

E. L. H.—The pattern is becoming to stout figures. 
Make the guimpe and panier of velvet, and the re- 
mainder of the dress of silk. A surtout cloak, or else 
an English coat, will be becoming to you. 

Mes. M.—Gendarme blue and dark garnet are the 
most fashionable colors for stuff dresses this winter, 
and cloth is the fashionable wool goods. Wool fabrics 
are made in suits, but do not necessarily have wraps 
of the material, now that cloth and fur-lined silk 
cloaks are 80 much used. Hoop-skirts are not worn, 
and bustles are confined to very flat figures. Strings 
of ribbon are used on all bonnets, and are tied behind 
the left ear in a large long-looped bow. The hair is 
worn waved or banged in front, and either in braids 
wound high on the crown, or else in two long loops 
low on the nape of the neck. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GOOD BOY. 




































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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TAGRAGS CHRISTMAS. 


BABY is your only true democrat. Before 

the family mansion sat Bond the banker's 
youngest son in a gilded perambulator that shone 
like a little chariot. The small scion of wealth 
and dignity, all canopied by blue silk and muffled 
in dainty laces, was babbling with the most rag- 
ged street child and the most disreputable dog 
you ever came across. Into the great church op- 
posite, from which a marble saint looked serenely 
down, men were carrying evergreens for decora- 
tion. In this distraction, Eliza, the nurse-maid, 
had forgotten her charge. So baby threw down 
a silver rattle hung with bells of pure gold, to 
stretch out both hands toward the tattered girl. 
He gurgled a little laugh; she touched his pink 
fingers and dimpled face, whereat he laughed 
again, and the disreputable dog barked for joy. 

“Goodness gracious me !’”’ screamed Eliza, turn- 
ing at the noise; “‘ what nasty child is a-huggin’ 
of our baby! Go ’way, girl! go ’way !” 

But the dog set up a defense, as if he were the 
lawful protector of patrician babies. 

Eliza, jumping about wildly, shrieked, “ Master 
Alexander, can’t you call the brute off ?” 

Master Alexander, though a tall boy, was not 
inclined to tackle the ugly terrier ; so he cried out 
to the girl, “ Say, call your dog off, or I'll have the 
police here.” 

“Cull him off yerself,” she retorted, with a mis- 
chievous grin, and in an ugly hoarse voice. 

Eliza screamed, “John! John Duffy!” and a 
policeman of giant frame turned slowly round, 
surveyed the scene, and stalked up to the small 
delinquents. The dog, no respecter of persons, 
snapped at his heels, and up went the fatal club. 

In a twinkling the girl sprang forward. “Say, 
cop, don’t yer hit. I'll call him off. Here, Bob- 
tail, lie down.” The brute came meekly, licked 
her bare feet, and lay down with a smothered, 
protesting growl. 

“Come, now, I’ve seen that little divil’s face o’ 
yours afore. What ye up to?” admonished the 
policeman, while she twisted and slipped about in 
his grasp like an ugly little captured fox. 

“ Aren’t she jist a reg’lar rag-bag ?” remarked 
the trim Eliza, critically, while the small Bonds 
from out their velvets and furs, the Misses Louisa 
and Adelaide and Masters Frederick and Augus- 
tus, looked on half in disgust, half in wonder. 
“Why, day after to-morrer’s Christmas,” contin- 
ued Eliza, “ an’ I declare to goodness if she hisn’t 
barefoot, an’ she must be thirteen year old. It 
aren’t decent. ’Aven’t ye got hany shoes ?” 

“ Yes, lots of ’em.” 

“Why don’t ye wear ’em, then?” 

“They’s mosely satin, my shoes is,” answered 
the child, with a grimace, “‘an’ I keeps ’em for 
goin’ to parties.” 

“ Parties, indeed !” said Eliza ; “ what a lie!” 

“Lie yerself,” the girl gave back, sharply. 

“She’s a queer one,” said Master Alexander. 
“What's your name?” 

“None o’ yer bizness. What's yourn ?” 

“Come, come,” spoke the policeman; “the 
young gintleman axes your name.” 

“Won't tell him ;” and she stood defiant. Then, 
with a queer gleam of humor, she added: “I's 
called mosely Tagrag, or suthin’ o’ that sort; 
sometimes jist Rags—plain Rags. I’m sure I 
dunno why ;” and with an impish grin she flirted 
out the scanty skirt that hung in ribbons about 
her bare knees, then looked over her shoulder, 
fine-lady fashion, to get a back view of the dra- 
pery, laughing meanwhile until her rough cracked 
voice grew even more hoarse, and she broke off 
in a fit of coughing like the dog’s bark. 

“It’s precious easy seen why,” said Eliza, with 
scorn. “And, merey me! how dirty she is! Why, 
everybody cleans ’emselves for Christmas-time.” 

“JT don’t care fur Christmas,” said Tagrag. 

“Oh, you wicked child!” 

“Christmas don’t care fur me,” she muttered, 
sullenly. ‘’Tain’t no good noway.” 

“ “Ow!” exclaimed Eliza; “John Duffy, did you 
hever! She’s a ’eathen—a dirty little ’eathen.” 

“Wot’s Christmas fur?” the child went on, 
evidently enjoying Eliza’s outraged feelings. 
“There’s them green trees a-goin’ into the churches, 
an’ there’s that ere marble man a-lookin’ down 
on everybody. Ugh! I hates him, I do.” With 
that she bestowed a hideous face on the statue of 
St. Christopher. ‘ An’ there’s lots o’ folks buyin’ 
lots o’ things, but yer can’t git none o’ them things, 
yer can’t; an’ it’s awful cold, an’ yer gits awful 
hungry, an’ folks is too busy to give yer a penny, 
and the bakers’ shops is full, an’ yer gits put out. 
I hates Christmas. Hi! Bobtail!” Here she 
gave a sort of shuffle meant for dancing, and fin- 
ishing with a leap, as her bare feet came down 
with a dull pat upon the frosty pavement, she put 
the two ugly members together, and looked at 
them with defiant satisfaction. ‘“ We don’t care 
—me an’ Bobtail.” Whereat she laughed and 
barked again so like the dog, which joined in, 
that you couldn't tell which was which in the 
mad chorus. “Christmas is fur rich folks. We 
hates it.” 

* John Duffy,” screamed Eliza, quite overcome, 
“T shall faint if that ere child don’t git out. Git 
out, you little wretch! git out!” 

“Don’t want ter stay,” responded the street 
child, but glanced hesitatingly at the baby. He, 
mightily pleased at all the hubbub, showed in 
recognition two dew-drops of teeth in his rose- 
bud mouth; but as the girl moved slowly away 
the rose-bud grew into a little red cavern, out of 
which burst a tempest of screams and sobs. 

“Ketcher! ketcher! baby; look at its own 
Eliza,” chirruped the trim nurse-maid ; but baby 
only yelled the louder after.its low friend. 

Tagrag looked back, paused an instant, then 
came tearing, with the dog at her heels. 

“ He’s a-cryin’ after me!” she exclaimed—“ aft- 
er me ;”’ and she struck her half-covered childish 
breast with an action that in another would have 
meant pride and love. In her it was the outcome 
of a pitiful, stormy, helpless, homely passion un- 
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definable by any name—the joy, the fierce ten- 
derness, of a starved, ungoverned nature. She 
was too swift for all the outstretched repulsing 
hands. Like a wind she passed them, and knelt 
by the baby’s little carriage. Such a gaunt, un- 
gracious figure as she made! She bent to the 
baby’s face, now shining through its tears, and 
cried out, “Oh, baby, I guess yer love me!—I 
guess yer love me!” Then she kissed his pretty 
lips. Eliza screamed at the sacrilege, but the 
girl only stretched out her thin arms, and repeat- 
ed, with a kind of sob, “I guess yer love me.” 
Stooping an instant to restore the costly rattle 
the baby had dropped, she made off, and the mon- 
grel dog after her, both running with much the 
same ungainly freedom, both the product and the 
victims of civilization. 

Next morning (it was the day before Christ- 
mas) the servants at Bond the banker’s were 
in great excitement. Wilkins, the footman, as 
he opened the breakfast-room, was saying to him- 
self, as usual, “ Seving o’clock is too beastly hearly 
for to go to work,” when he quite forgot his dig- 
nity, and, as Bridget, the house-maid, afterward 
testified on oath, “jest let a big screech.” The 
safe that held all the silver-ware stood open, and 
completely rifled. The corps of servants crowd- 
ed to their master’s room, whereupon the whole 
domain up stairs was found thoroughly cleared 
of valuables—jewelry, trinkets, even to the baby’s 
gold and silver rattle, all gone. John Duffy, in 
full uniform, was patrolling the sidewalk, and 
had come on the beat just as another responsible 
officer had gone off, but no sign of burglars had 
been seen about the Bond mansion. The Chief 
of Police arrived, and shook his head very hard 
and very often, which impressive action was taken 
down by twenty reporters as significant. So it 
was: it signified there was nothing in the chief's 
head about the robbery. All day long newspaper 
men and detectives went peering about, until, at 
evening, as snow began to fall, and it was Christ- 
mas-eve too, the search and the theorizing ceased 
for the night. 

On Christmas morning, very early, men were 
on the spot again, The snow had drifted and 
piled up by doors and fences, and the cold had 
put a crust on the drifts. A knot of policemen 
were talking over the burglary on the sidewalk. 
They noticed a miserable dog skulking past them 
and down into the area of the Bond mansion. With 
the prompt courage usual on such occasions, they 
pursued the creature, and knocked him over, It 
was bleeding, but dragged itself to the heap of 
snow by the area door, and stretching out on that, 
with a yelp, it died. One of the men, who, never 
pausing in his talk about the robbery, had picked 
up the dog by the legs to toss it among the offal, 
stopped short in the middle of a sentence with, 
“Hello: what's this ?” 

“Something under the drift,” said another man. 

“Why it’s a child,” said a third ; “ it’s a girl.” 

By this time they had uncovered a body lying 
on its face, both hands tightly clasped over the 
bosom of its dress. They turned the face to the 
morning light. Such a pinched, old look it had, 
to belong to such a small, childish body. 

“ Begorra!” exclaimed Officer Duffy, “I see 
that child only the day before yisterday here for- 
ninst the house. What’s that she’s huggin’ in 
her breast ?” 

They drew the hands out. Tightly clasped in 
them was a baby’s rattle, silver with golden bells. 

“That’s in the list of stolen things,” said a 
man, taking out a paper and referring to it. 

A clew, evidently; so the Chief of Police was 
again on hand, and Mr. Bond identified the stolen 
toy. In the kitchen the doctor stood over the 
still motionless body. ‘‘She breathes,” he said, 
“ but it’s useless to ask her questions.” 

“She’s one o’ thim little divils as lives wid a 
gang o’ thaves,” said Duffy, officiously explaining 
to the chief. “I know the whole lot of’em. She 
must have come into the area early in the even- 
in’, and whin the min wint on duty for the noight, 
she was trapped there, like a rat in a hole.” 

Soon came the hospitalambulance. The stretch- 
er was being carried out from the house, but on 
the sidewalk the doctor ordered it set down. The 
child, lying upon it, gasped, and looked up, up at 
the great shadowing church, with its marble saint 
so calm and grand; then she shut her eyes, and 
whispered, with a halting, rasping breath, 

“T seed the baby’s rattle with the things they 
stole, an’ I bringed it back.” 

“Sure,” explained Duffy, stamping his cold feet 
on the pavement, “she loves your baby, Misther 
Bond.” 

“My baby!” and Mr. Bond arched his solemn 
brows in surprise; ‘‘and what could my son have 
—ah !—in common with this wretched child ?” 

“Bless ye, sir, nothin’,” said Duffy, apologet- 
ically ; “but the little cratur knowed no betther 
than to be a-laughin’ wid the gurl the other day, 
an’ a-cryin’ afther her; an’ ye see they’re that 
wicious an’ ignorant, them low children, that jist 
to plaze him wid bringin’ back his rattle, she’s 
afther—” 

“Dying,” said the doctor, stooping over the 
stretcher. 

The child struggled, flung out her arms, looked 
into vacancy with a wild, unnatural brightness, 
and said, in a voice just audible through some- 
thing that choked and filled and gurgled in its 
way, “Oh, baby, I guess yer love me.” 

Ina moment the doctor stood upright. ‘“ Dead,” 
he explained to the ambulance driver. 

“Tt’s smilin’ she is,” remarked the talkative 
Duffy, looking at the small pinched face trans- 
figured by death into peace and beauty. “ Faith, 
she died thinkin’ how the baby held out his arms 
to her. It’s quare intoirely; but them craturs 
born wicious seems to have some good in ’em, 
afther all. I wonder”—and the officer, quite un- 
consciously, looked up into the frosty Christmas 
sky—‘I wonder is there anny way of dalin’ wid 
the loikes of her, an’ makin’ ’em dacent, as the laws 
hasn’t found out ?” 

Perhaps there is—who knows? Perhaps love 





springs to meet love; and if Tagrag has hap- 
pened to go among beings innocent of social 
grades, like the baby who held out his arms to 
her, perhaps she has learned what we forgot to 
teach her—the meaning of Christmas-day. Who 
knows ? 





DOLF’S BIG BROTHER. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 
CHAPTER I. 


“So there the nice old lady sat, 

With phials and boxes all in a row.” 
QUOTED the lines, laughing, as I opened the 
low window upon Granny. I had been busy 

taking up the dahlia roots, and putting them away 
for May, and I had not cared to leave off (even 
though I had seen the postman at the door) till I 
caught sight of Granny’s white shawl and cap. 

“ Phillis,” she said, looking up from a letter 
she was reading, “don’t you want to hear how 
they all are at home?” 

“At home! Why, I know how they all are at 
home, Granny, because this is home. You don’t 
think I have thought of the vicarage at All Hal- 
lows on the Mere as home since my father mar- 
ried a stranger only one year after my own moth- 
er’s death ?” 

“Why will you resent that?” sighed Granny, 
in her gentle way, as she had said a hundred times 
before during those six years through which she 
had, for my dead mother’s sake, let her home be 
mine, and let me love her as if I belonged to her. 
“Tt was natural, for your mother had spoiled him 
for living without a wife. Besides, you know 
nothing to complain of in her, Phillis.” 

“Perhaps not, Granny. She is one of those 
pretty feeble women who must be treated either 
as angels or doils, so I dare say father treats her 
as an angel; and who are either idolized or de- 
spised by their sons, so I dare say her son idol- 
izes her. I don’t know, of course—I never saw 
her; but it is very likely.” 

“It is no concern of ours,” put in Granny, 
“and I do not like to hear you, Phillis.” 

“Oh, Granny!” I cried, with sudden fear, “are 
you tired of me? Do you wish me to go?” 

“ No, dear,” she answered, lovingly, “ but I wish 
you to be fair to your step-mother. You are not 
a child now, Phillis. Before I was nineteen (and 
you are nearly twenty, you know) I had no rela- 
tives in the world, and you have need to be grate- 
ful, dear, when it is so far otherwise with you.” 

“ Father never cared that I chose to leave him,” 
I replied. ‘He was only very much relieved, 
Granny, by your kind offer to take me.” 

“ Nonsense, child! He only did not like to re- 
fuse, because I had loved your mother. He nev- 
er imagined you would live with me always. Yet 
he does not like to recall you, because I tell him 
I am fond of you. He knows that at my death 
my house and all I possess must go to my hus- 
band’s son, and that your home must be his, and 
so—and so,” added Granny, with one of her gen- 
tle kisses, as I knelt beside her, “as long as he 
may he will leave my little namesake with me. 
I can give you nothing, darling. I never did give 
you anything but that old-fashioned name of 
yours.” 

“Nothing else? Nothing else all through these 
six years? Oh, Granny! But,” I urged pres- 
ently, “I can be a governess.” 

“Scarcely,” smiled Granny, with a caressing 
touch upon my head that took away the sting of 
her words; “ your education has not fitted you to 
compete with the governesses of the present day, 
and your help will be of use at home. Don’t for- 
get that your step-mother never was strong, and 
your father is growing old. His living is a poor 
one too; it only brings in for them two hundred 
pounds a year. And though your step-mother has 
four or five thousand pounds, she knows it was 
intended by her first husband for the purchase 
of a practice for his son (he is a doctor, you know), 
and she would not touch it, I am sure.” 

“T have never seen him,” I answered, with in- 
tense dislike of the subject. 

“You have not,’ added Granny, “even seen 
your own little brother, Phillis, and it is of him I 
wish to speak to you, dear. This letter is from 
his mother, and she writes very sadly about Dolf. 
While I read her pretty, patient little letter, Phil- 
lis, I made up my mind to have the child here for 
a time, if she will lend him to me—to us. I am 
sure our air is fresher than theirs at All Hallows 
on the Mere, with the smoke of a hundred fur- 
naces so near, and in any case change of air alone 
is often good, and change of scene and nourish- 
ment. We can promise care, at any rate, so I 
shall write at once myself.” 

I broke off my sigh in time for Granny not to 
hear it, because I knew it sounded heartless— 
Dolf being almost my own brother—and it would 
be useless to argue, Granny was so determined 
when she once said she had decided. But all the 
same it would be very disturbing in our dear 
little peaceful home to have a fretful child, who 
would make a perpetual call upon my time and 
care and patience. Oh, too bad! So I declared 
to myself as I went back to watch old Peter 
sweep away the fallen leaves, for this was Octo- 
ber, and every morning they lay in drifted heaps 
upon the garden grass and paths. I went a great 
deal further down the garden than I need, and 
then into the meadow beyond, because I knew 
they were gathering the damsons in Mr. Hamet’s 
orchard, and I fancied Alfred might chance to be 
there at that very time overlooking the men; and 
there he was, and he came up to the fence the 
moment he saw me. 

“What a lucky chance!” he cried, while Gran- 
ny’s one grazing cow, standing with me in the 
meadow, lifted her meek head to see whose voice 
disturbed her. 

“T am overlooking Peter,” I observed, with no 
air of having thought of Alfred’s existence, and 
looking down the slope over Mr. Hamet’s stubble 
land. ‘It is dreadful to see how the leaves fall 





in the night. The beech upon the lawn looks 
nearly bare this morning. Are you busy ?” with 
a sudden recollection of his presence. 

“Yes, unfortunately. But I hope to get off 
with my gun presently.” 

“You are not often busy,” I suggested, ab- 
sently watching a partridge rise from the stub- 
ble, its wings whirring through the crisp bright air. 

“Far too often,” laughed Alfred. He looked 
a very fine fellow,as he leaned upon the fence 
between us, and I think he knew it. He wore 
his shooting dress, that he might start as soon as 
his father released him, and he must have known 
how well it suited his tall, well-formed figure ; 
and when he pushed his straw hat back on his 
curly chestnut hair, he must have known what a 
comely ruddy face he left exposed to the caress- 
ing sunlight. ‘Far too often,” he said. “If I 
had your leisure, Phillis, wouldn’t I enjoy myself?” 

Then a sudden feeling of profound depression 
swept across me. My happy leisure was going 
to be stolen from me, all through this month I 
loved so well. I should have a constant tie upon 
my time and thoughts. Perhaps no more stroll- 
ing with Alfred over the red-brown leaves, talk- 
ing nonsense; no standing at his side in silence 
to watch the glory of these October sunsets. Ah 
me! and I had no right to will it otherwise. Al- 
fred had no claim upon me to be put beside my 
little brother’s. He was only my friend, only the 
son of our nearest neighbor, the burly gentleman 
farmer whose voice always gave Granny the 
headache, and always made me fear for what Al- 
fred’s might be if—if ever he said to me in direct 
words what he always tried to make me under- 
stand, and if ever I said “ Yes.” 

“T shall have no more leisure, Alfred,” I sighed, 
and then told him why, and all about my little 
brother and my home—my other home—though 
not in many words, of course, because I knew he 
wanted to start with his gun. 

“The baby must not take yourtime and thoughts 
from me, Phillis,” he said, rather eagerly. “If 
his brother is a druggist—didn’t you say a drug- 
gist ?—why doesn’t he take the ailing infant in 
charge, and cure him ?” 

“T wish he would,” I said, laughing at his trans- 
lation of my word doctor, “ for I don’t like little 
boys.” 

“Of course you don’t,” chimed in Alfred, read- 
ily; “nor do I. We like only each other. But 
mind”—with the dull look of vexation that often 
fell across his handsome face (for Alfred had his 
troubles, being made most unnecessarily to over- 
look the farm-work, and he used to confide in 
me)—“ that you won’t let him rob me of your 
sweet society, little Phillis.” 

“Perhaps,” I gravely said, while I was in my 
heart rejoicing over his words, “ you will not care 
to join us both.” 

“Indeed I shall not,” he cried, rising as I turned 
to leave him. ‘ Teach the child to think it a treat 
to be left with Mrs. Lloyd. She brings him here, 
and should take the consequences. You are al- 
lowed no voice in the matter, and it is very hard 
on you, Phillis, isn’t it ?” 

And though I would not speak, I was mean 
enough to nod. Then I sauntered on, looking for 
blackberries, and thinking how well Alfred liked 
to be with me, while he went away, singing his 
favorite song, “ Phillis is my only joy.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tree days afterward—only three, so quickly 
had my step-mother fallen into Granny’s plans— 
I drove the little wicker pony-carriage to our road- 
side station to meet Dolf. Granny said she was 
not inclined for a drive that day, but I remember 
fancying it was only her whim that I alone should 
meet my little brother—perhaps that we two might 
make friends all the sooner. But on the way, 
while I stopped to make a dainty little button- 
hole of tinted leaves, Alfred overtook me; and 
presently, finding we had loitered there together 
a good while, he drove me on as fast as little 
Mike would trot. The train had come in, though, 
and rolled out of sight, and on the platform stood 
the only passenger it had deposited—a small lank 
boy, with an old-fashioned air, and a very evidently 
home-made great-coat reaching half way down his 
thin bare legs. He stood very upright beside a 
small carpet-bag, though our solitary porter was 
attempting a friendly conversation with him. 

“Is it Dolf?” I asked, going forward to the 
lonely little fellow, and really smiling, though I 
was not glad to see him. Glad! Had there not 
shot a real, unaccountable pang through me when 
I saw my brother there? No, not my brother, 
I told myself, only the son of the woman who had 
usurped my mother’s place. 

“Tm Dolf,” he answered, looking solemnly up 
at me. ‘Are you Phis 2” 

“ Yes,” I acknowledged, but did not much rel- 
ish this familiar abbreviation of my name. 

“ And is this,” he went on, looking soberly up 
at Alfred’s length, when ke met us at the station 
door, “ your big brother ?” 

“No,” I said; and Alfred laughed as if he fan- 
cied I had blushed. 

“Tve got a big brother,” observed the child, 
forgetting to seat himself, and bringing out this 
fact as if it were of paramount importance to 
us all. 

“T am very willing you shall keep him,” Alfred 
said, with that vexed note in his voice, while he 
made the child sit down opposite me. ‘ Now don’t 
kick Miss Henderson.” 

“Who is Miss Henderson ?” Dolf asked, with 
an uneasy nervous movement of his little thin 
brown hands, 

“The young lady who is opposite you. Be a 
good boy, I say, and sit still.” 

“Then she isn’t Phis ?”’ regretfully. 

“Oh yes, I am,” I put in, noticing Alfred’s 
frown. “Of course Iam; but don’t tease, Dolf.” 
I said this hastily, because I thought Alfred was 
waiting to say good-by ; but he decided to drive 
me back, and so took his place at myside. When 
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we had fairly started, I became aware that Dolf’s 
eyes had been all this time fastened on Alfred’s 
face; wide light eyes they were, for he was a 
rather colorless and certainly not pretty child; 
but there was something so pathetic in them that 
I could scarcely bear it. 

“ Not your big brother ?” he asked then, slowly 
and wonderingly, and for the first time moving 
his gaze to me. 

“No. Don’t ask questions,” put in Alfred. 
“Good children never do.” 

Slowly, while they were still fixed on my face, 
the child’s wide eyes filled with tears, and this 
was almost too much for me—for my patience, I 
mean. 

“Come, Dolf, you are not a baby—why, you 
must be more than five years old.” And then I 
questioned him about his father and mother, and 
got prim little well-remembered messages in re- 
turn, but never won that wistful look from his 
eyes. 

““Come, turn your eyes away, child,” Alfred 
said, out of all patience. ‘Look about you. It 
is very rude to stare.” 

“Have you ever been to school, Dolf?” I in- 
quired, thinking to lead the conversation safely, 
for I could not quite resolve to leave him out of 
it and talk to Alfred. 

“No. Father teaches me, and mother plays 
with me. Shall you teach me ?” gravely and joy- 
lessly looking up into Alfred’s face, “and will 
Phis play with me?” 

“T can tell you,” replied Alfred, with a brusque 
laugh, ‘that Miss Henderson has something else 
to do than play with you.” 

“So has mother,” remarked the child, as 
thoughtfully, in his simplicity, as if he had been 
grown up, and had a double motive in the words. 

“You haven’t answered for yourself, Alfred,” 
I said, trying feebly to laugh. ‘“‘He wants to 
know if you are going to teach him.” 

Alfred’s laugh had no effort in it; it was prompt 
and spontaneously disdainful. “ Not if he never 
learns a letter.” 

“J—JI— Oh,I want my own big brother !” 

It was such a pitiful, pleading cry, yet so sup- 
pressed, that I felt my own eyes filling weakly. 

“You will be home soon,” I said, looking away 
over the fields not to see that struggle to keep 
back the tears. I never thought of kissing the 
tremulous lips or taking the sad little head with- 
in my arms. Oh! never. 

When we reached taglewood, Granny was i2k- 
ing her afternoon nap,: : * led Delf io his reom, 
a little bedroom next to mine. Te did not speak 
to me all the way, though after king hands 
with Alfred I had taken his hand in mine, wor 
did he speak when he : i in the littl room, 
gazing in an awe-stricken sort of wey at an old 
engraving of the deluge which hung opposite his 
bed. Iunpacked his bag for him, and brushed his 
hair when he had washed his face and hands, then 
I told him he could run down stairs, and I would 
follow him in a few minutes. When Ii went down 
I found Granny alone, and feeling a little impa- 
tient at Dolf’s delay, I proposed‘sending for him. 

“ Go yourself, dear,” Granny suggested ; and so 
I went, taking my own time, though, feeling sure 
he was idling somewhere. Before I reached his 
door I heard a sound of suppressed and passion- 
ate sobbing, which told me Dolf could not be 
elsewhere, and then I hastened, opening the door 
softly and closing it behind me, that Granny might 
not hear the melancholy sound, as the child had 
not meant she should hear, for his face was bur- 
ied in the bedclothes, as if he would smother the 
sobs he could not check. 

“What is it, Dolf 2” I whispered, and I could 
not help just kneeling down beside him when I 
asked it. ‘ What is it, dear ?” 

“Oh, Larry! Larry !” he sobbed ; “‘ oh, my own 
big brother !” 

It was rather a comfort to me, I remember, 
that he was not crying for his father or mother, 
only for a brother. His place surely we could 
soon fill. 

“Come,” I said, consolingly, and sure of the 
efficacy of my remedy. “Come to tea; there is 
beautiful jam, Dolf.” 

“No, thank you,” said the lad, quite politely, 
while he looked faint enough to need two teas. 
“T don’t want tea, thank you; I couldn’t eat it. 
I want—oh, when will Larry come ?” 

And indeed it was no use. I could not get him 
down to tea, nor would he touch wliat Granny 
sent up, but while he knelt on the low window- 
seat, looking far away with eyes that ought to 
have been closed in sleep, an idea struck me, and 
I led him to talk of his brother. 

“Larry is the name of your big brother, is it, 
Dolf ?” I asked, sitting down beside him. 

“Yes,” with a gulp. 

“Tell me about him. Is he very big ?” 

“Oh yes. When will he come ?” 

My plan seemed scarcely to have answered, 
but I persisted in it, making him talk of this 
brother of his until his eyes grew bright with the 
subject; and so presently he fought with his 
weariness and loneliness no longer, and let me 
lift him into bed. But I never thought that he 
might perhaps have fallen asleep more easily in 
myarms. “He will be all right in the morning,” 
I said, confidently, to Granny ; but in the morning 
the child looked anything but all right when I 
went into his room. 

“Come, Dolf,” I said, pretending not to notice 
how pale and inert he looked standing buttoning 
his little tunic, with his back to the old engrav- 
ing. ‘You want your breakfast, I know; and 
after you have eaten an egg, I’ll show you the hen 
that laid it.” 

He did not brighten even at this alluring pros- 
pect, though he thanked me, and after breakfast 
I took him to see the dog and cats and poultry, 
and told him the names of the late flowers, and 
let him taste the damson jam that cook was mak- 
ing, and I fancied he was enjoying himself; but 
I was rather too preoccupied, perhaps, to notice, 
for afterward Granny asked ine why I had kept 


















him out to grow so pinched and cold. As if I 
could dream of any one growing pinched and cold 
in that bright, clear October air. 

But though Granny even blamed me, in her 
gentle way, she never coaxed the boy. I know 
now, as I suspected even then, that she wished 
me to be his friend and favorite, and I know how 
hard it must have been for her to repress her 
own desire. 

So the whole week went by. The child was 
gentle and patient and obedient, but in a most 
persistently aggravating way he would explain 
the weight upon him as “wanting Larry,” and 
day by day the weight seemed to press more 
heavily upon the sickly little frame and restless 
lonely spirit. I could see that Alfred Hamet’s 
first indifference to my little brother had become 
dislike now. 

“Go away,” he would sometimes say, almost 
roughly, when he met the child with me. ‘ You 
seem to think Phillis belongs to you.” 

“No, I don’t,” the child made answer once, 
with a flash of unwonted spirit of which I was 
glad, though indeed I thought it rather absurd in 
such a puny person. 

“Then go away. You have had Phillis all day, 
and I want her now.” 

I dare say I looked glad, for I was glad that Al- 
fred wanted me, but I don’t know why that should 
have made the boy glance in such a scared man- 
ner from Alfred to me, and then back to Alfred. 

“Go,” Mr. Hamet repeated, seeing nothing of 
how Dolf was trying to keep back the tears. “I 
say you can not have Phillis any more.” 

“T don’t want her,” the child cried, his passion 
bursting all restraint now—“TI don’t want her, 
nor you. I want Larry. Oh!’—with a shriek he 
fled from us to the house—‘ oh, Larry! come !” 

I wanted to go after him, but I don’t know 
what good I should have done, and so I allowed 
Alfred to keep me. 

When we went in afterward, Granny was sit- 
ting beside Dolf’s bed, her face rather stern for 
her (dear old Granny !), as she looked down upon 
the child’s tear-stained, sleeping face. 

“T can not stand this, Phillis,” she said, her 
own dear eyes a little dim. ‘I have decided to 
invite the big brother, for whom he is always 
whining, over here; I have indeed, Phillis” (as 
if I had dissented, or she expected me to dis- 
sent). ‘I shall have the child fall ill, too ill for 
anything to save him. I chall ask Lawrence 
Byrne to come, not as a doctor, Phillis, but as his 
brother. I shall be happier to do so. I have 
quite decided.” 

I always knew by Granny’s face when she had 
quite decided anything, and so, of course, I had 
no word to say. But when I went down to dis- 
miss Alfred (telling him Granny was not coming 
down again that evening) I told him of her de- 
cision, and how sorry I was. 

“T shall see less of you than ever,” Alfred com- 
plained. ‘If so, how I shall detest the fellow !” 

“ He isn’t coming unasked, though, Alfred,” I 
asserted, conscientiously, though I felt myself 
color with pleasure at his ready words; “and I 
dare say I shall be more with you—I mean I 
shall have more leisure when Dolf has his big 
brother. I wonder,” I cogitated, just to delay 
him, “ what he is like. He must be big, because 
Dolf always calls him his big brother; but then,” 
demurely, “ you are big too, Alfred. He is hand- 
some too, I dare say, but then,” still more demure- 
ly, “you are—” 

“ Handsome, of course,” laughed Alfred, in my 
most meaning pause. “But he!’ Did you ever 
see a handsome apothecary?” Then he went, 
and I found myself going rather thoughtfully and 
slowly back to Dolf’s room, between which and 
my own I hovered most restlessly and insanely 
all that night. 





CHAPTER III. 


In the afternoon of the next day but one Gran- 
ny woke rather uneasily from her forty winks. 
Dolf was lying on the rug, with a picture-book— 
a limp and quiet little figure, with that subdued 
feverish restlessness which made me watch him a 
good deal even against my will, and made Granny 
really anxious. 

She woke, and looked down upon the child in- 
teutly for a few minutes ; then she turned to me, 
with a whisper. 

“T forgot that Mr. Byrne may be coming, as he 
did not write. Ithink I must prepare the child.” 

“No need. He never thinks of any one else, 
Granny,” I said, my heart sinking as I pictured 
this new innovation into the home that used to be 
so snug, while Granny and I lived our even lives 
undisturbed, before my littlke—before Dolf came. 

“Tf,” Granny continued, still gazing down upon 
the boy’s bent head, “ this big brother of his loves 
him as one would suppose, judging by the child’s 
own feeling, he will be grieved indeed to see such 
inertness and such a spiritless face. Can’t you 
rouse the child a little, Phillis? Tempt him into 
the garden, even only to the hall door, for a breath 
of the outer air. Try, dear.” 

I had need to try, the child was so disinclined 
to stir; but he came at last, when I had taken his 
hand and promised hima story. I sat down upon 
the door-step, looking along the shady little lawn, 
and Dolf stood beside me, waiting listlessly for the 
promised tale. I forget what it was, but I think 
it must have been about a little boy who was 
drowned, for I can not remember any other style 
of narrative I was ever equal to, or any sparkle I 
ever put even upon that gloomy romance. I had 
reached what ought to have been an appalling 
moment, when the typical youth drifts off in some- 
body else’s boat, while he ought to be writing his 
copy at school, when suddenly Dolf lifted his head, 
hearing the click of the garden gate. I knew in 
a moment that his polite attention to my recital 
must have been a little forced, and I naturally 
resented this; but I also knew instinctively who 
was opening the gate, and so (instinctively too, I 
think) I put my arm around the child, I must 





have done it in alarm, when I saw his eyes dilate 
and such a feverish flush burn in his face—the 
face that changed so utterly in that one instant— 
but I fancied it was in tenderness. He put it 
aside, and darted from me, down the lawn, flying 
over the grass and flower beds, never heeding 
what was on his way, only rushing direct to some 
one who was coming in, meeting him with such a 
ery of joy as I had never won in all my life, and 
never could, from any heart. I turned away with 
my heart in my mouth. I turned and went through 
the house, and on through the kitchen-garden and 
the meadow, sauntering by the boundary between 
Granny’s land and Mr. Hamet’s, restless and dis- 
contented. But I saw nothing of Alfred, and so 
at last I went moodily back, for fear of being late 
for tea, hoping I should find Alfred in the house. 
Surely he would come in this evening. 

Tea was ready when I returned, and there at 
the door, looking out for me, just as if he cared 
whether I came or not, was Dolf, but quite a new 
Dolf. A bright, contented, wide-awake little fel- 
low, perched on the shoulder of his big brother— 
what am I saying? Big brother! Why, Dolf’s 
brother was one of the shortest gentlemen I had 
ever seen, and wnbig in every way. He had quite 
a thin and narrow figure, as well as a short one, 
and, oh! I did so dislike little men! He was pale, 
too, with hair just the color of straw, and, oh! I 
did so dislike fair men! 

Of course I tried to say a few civil things while 
we stood there in the hall, but it was very hard, 
because the consciousness was so strong and pain- 
ful that this man’s mother had arrogated my 
mother’s place, and that he had let her do it— 
encouraged her, just that he himself might win 
his way unhampered, and keep his own fortune. 
Mr. Byrne did not seem to notice how difficult it 
was to me to be just only so courteous as I felt 
Granny would require me to be in her own house, 
and this aggravated me more. He took my ob- 
servations in as easy a manner as if he fancied 
he had, with his mother’s marriage, arrogated the 
position of my own brother. 

I went in with them and made the tea, and then 
went back into the hall, that Dolf’s brother might 
give Granny a little of his superfluous discourse, 
and just then Alfred Hamet came in. I turned 
gladly to greet him, so relieved to meet his calm 
dark eyes after those searching gray ones ; so glad 
that he was big and tall and manly. 

‘Oh, Alfred,” I said, in a whisper, laughing 
while he held my hand—he a!ways beid it rather 


a long time-—“ the big brother has come, and he 
is smali and altogether mean.” 
ay iit so,” rejoined Alfred, with complai- 
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sance cwuessed he would be little, when the 
infant called him big.” 

“Why,” I queried, pondering, “do you never tell 
me what you guess, Alfred, atthe time? It would 
be exciting—rather. You always teli me after 
that you had guessed it, and it is always right.” 

“Yes,” he answered, placidly. ‘* Well, Phillis, 
he is contemptibly little, of course, and you can 
not endure little men. What else?” 

“He doesn’t even sing. Fancy a man who 
doesn’t even sing !” 

“Can’t,” was Alfred’s brief retort. 

“You have come to tea, Alfred ?” I asked, won- 
dering whether I really could be so anxious over 
this. 

“Yes; I guessed the big brother would have 
arrived, and that I should be needed to support 
you.” 

“Come, then; I made the tea before I came out 
” 


- to— 


“To look for me,” supplemented Alfred, with a 
laugh ; and then he loosed my hand and followed 
mein. I watched Granny introduce him to Dolf’s 
brother, and I could not help that proud, pleased 
little feeling in my heart to see the difference be- 
tween them ; but I was not glad that Alfred should 
smile when he noted it, at any rate that he should 
let this smile be visible, because, of course, that 
was not quite polite. 

Now and then during tea I could not help a 
look of blank amazement into little Dolf’s face, 
because he was so changed. He was unfeigned- 
ly happy and content, yet his excitement was to 
me pathetic. I noticed that his brother looked 
at him often too, tenderly and pitifully, yet with 
such apparent ease about him that I never could 
feel the slightest apprehension, or the boy see the 
slightest wonder in his glance. It was a bright, 
loving, re-assuring glance, that was all. 

I have often heard Granny wish Alfred had 
more varied subjects of discourse, and sometimes 
I have just quietly passed it by, because I had 
been conscious of trying to start topics on my 
own account, and failing with Alfred. But dur- 
ing this tea, which was a long meal, being a sort 
of supper-tea, Granny could not complain of the 
limited subjects of conversation; and I should 
think she must have been very tired of those Mr. 
Byrne started, though most of them died very 
young, because I was not going to be lured into 
discussion with him, and Alfred—well, as I said, 
Alfred is not one to talk of many things, while 
Granny always says old ladies love better to listen 
than to talk. 

Dolf’s tea was over (it had been the mockery 
of a meal, for the child was far too much ex- 
cited and too feverish to eat), and he was sitting 
very upright, listening—as if, poor little fellow, 
that satisfied his hunger best—to every word his 
brother spoke, when suddenly, and without any 
preparation (unless the motion of the little rest- 
less hands and that burning flush in the thin 
cheeks had prepared any who loved him), Dolf’s 
head fell sideways on his brother’s shoulder, and 
we saw that the lad’s happy surprise had culmi- 
nated in unconsciousness. 

So quietly, and as if he were used to it, that it 
was far more like a woman than a man (though 
I knew no woman who would have done it so), 
Lawrence wrapped the child tenderly in his arms, 
and rose, with an apology toGranny. Poor Gran- 
ny had been made so nervous by the child’s faint 


that she could only beg Lawrence not to think of | 





her; to go with Dolf; to do exactly as he chose; 
to fancy himself at home, and her servants his; 
and to— But by this time Mr. Byrne was gone, 
with only just those calm words of thanks to 
Granny, and no glance at me. 

“Go, Phillis,” Granny said to me, in her gen- 
tle, troubled way; and so I followed presently, 
but not too willingly, for Dolf’s brother had not 
even suggested any possible help or comfort I could 
be. I went up stairs very slowly, thinking I was 
only shy of intruding on the sick child and his doc- 
tor, but I knew the other motive lay behind that. 

““No, thank you,” this doctor said, in his quiet, 
easy way, when I stood at the door and asked if 
I could be of any use. “What use could you 
be?” he asked, with a backward glance at the 
little bed, and in evident haste to go back. 

I took his question literally, and went down 
stairs again, telling Alfred and Granny that it was 
only a childish faint. But afterward there dawn- 
ed within me the consciousness (no, I mean the 
consciousness strengthened into knowledge) of 
what his quiet ironical question meant, and I 
knew I might have been of use at my little broth- 
er’s side, even though he had a doctor with him 
whom I could not bear. 

I told Alfred quietly that I would not ask him 
to stay, and I did not even much care when he 
was so vexed to lose me, saying the druggist had 
experience enough, and medicine with him too, of 
course; then seeing Granny comfortable, I went 
up again, and tapped nervously—I, who had nev- 
er been nervous all my life—on Dolf’s door. 

“Come in,” said a voice, whose quietness re- 
lieved me wonderfully. I went in softly, as if 
some calm influence could reach and touch me 
even on the threshold, and then I paused, for I 
could not help it: the room looked so changed. 
The fire had been lighted, and Lawrence sat be- 
fore it with Dolf on his knee, and the child was 
laughing—yes, actually laughing—when I went in, 
at something his big brother had been saying to 
him when I had interrupted them. And on the 
hob of the little old-fashioned grate a copper ket- 
tle sang cheerily. Then something struck me as 
missing in the room, and I looked round to dis- 
cover it. Was it that there was no sign of the 
medicine bottles that had collected under our rule 
around the ailing lad, only toys about the room ? 
No, scarcely that alone. Stay, tlie great print of 
the deluge was missing. I understood now, and 
recalled, with a qualm of self-reproach, how often 
I hed seen the wide, sad eyes of the child fixed 
upon the ghastly print in awe and even terror. 
Why had I never thought of this bright pleasant 
change in the little room ? 

“Is he better ?” I asked, coming up to the fire, 
after begging Lawrence to sit again. Buta glance 
told me that this subject was not to be discussed 
—a bright, pleasant glance—while Dolf’s big 
brother just easily began to talk, as if no one 
in the house were, or ever had been, ill. 

“T am so fond of hearing a kettle simmer,” he 
said. “Do you remember that Halévy always 
put a kettle on his study fire when inspiration 
failed him ?” 

“Larry was telling me a story, Phis,” put in 
Dolf, wistfully. 

“May I stay?” I asked, in a most unpremedi- 
tated manner, simply for the enjoyment of listen- 
ing ; not with the selfish motive which came later, 
to pick up the style Dolf liked. 

“We had nearly finished,” Lawrence said, and 
all this while I could see—even I—that he held 
the child with strength and comfort in his touch. 
So he told the story, and I listened with alarm, 
for there was no moral in it, none. It had evi- 
dently been a fiction of the most bewildering and 
sensational type, where animals discoursed freely, 
and did wonderful things, scarcely ever for any 
motive higher than to bring laughter. And this 
was a doctor! 

I forget how long I sat at that cheery fireside 
with Dolf and hig big brother, wondering over 
many things, while the young man talked; talk- 
ing myself, too, a little now and then, but listen- 
ing most, for it was good to hear the child chat- 
ter, softly and brightly, as I had no idea that he 
could. And all the while, though go tender with 
him, Lawrence never mentioned anything that 
could remind the child he was not perfectly 
healthy and active, and ready for any amount of 
running about updn the morrow. 

But he was not, nor for many morrows after 
that. Yet we were not afraid, though anxious, 
because Lawrence took the case so lightly and 
willingly into his own skilled, tender hands, bear- 
ing the responsibility and anxiety with such quiet- 
ness that, as Granny sometimes said (and of 
course I could not contradict her), he never let 
us feel the usual discomforts of an invalid in the 
house. 

In a week Dolf was among us again as—I was 
going to say as usual; but he was not at all as he 
had been before his brother came. He never 
looked inert and listless now; his eyes were not 
always now longing for some one who never 
came; his feet were not always tired; his words 
were not always wistful questionings. He never 
owned to being tired if he might walk or run at 
Larry’s side; the fire-light hours were perfect 
happiness now, while he might sit on Larry’s 
knee; and he seemed to feel the garden had 
grown into paradise to him if he might linger 
there with Larry in the bright autumn noondays. 
Yet somehow Mr. Byrne never seemed to be mo- 
nopolized by the child—at least, looking back, I 
know it could not have been, when I saw how 
Granny grew to like being with him; and cer- 
tainly the child was not monopolized ; indeed, on 
the contrary, he was always now prompt and 
rather pitifully anxious to do all he could for us 
in his small weak way, with, it seemed, a faint, 
weak reflection (rather comical, but perhaps, for 
that very reason, touching too) of the fearless, 
quiet, self-possessed sort of courtesy of his broth- 
er—old-fashioned I knew it was, when I saw how 
Granny appreciated it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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on the needle, insert the latter in the vertical vein of the next st. of the last 
pr., throw the thread on the needle, take up 1 st. from the vertical vein in the 
pr. before the last, below the st. just taken up, and twice work off the st. and 
thread thrown over together), take up 6 st. as usual from the following 6 st. 
of the preceding pr., but work so that the last ste. comes on the last 8 st., and 
in the middle of the back change the order of the work, observing the illus- 
tration. Every following pr. is worked in a similar manner, but the ste. of 
the design is always carried forward by 1 st. to the middle of the back, and 
from there on backward by 1 st., so that 
the stripes meet in the middle, and on 
the front edge a new pattern figure of 
the design is begun after every 6 rounds. 
Work the back and fronts in 
connection to the armholes, 
and from there on each part 
separately, narrowing and 
widening to suit the pattern. 


Fig. 1.—Tovrre or Pomecranates AND Rippon. This touffe is composed of 
two pomegranate blossoms and buds, sprays of spirea, green leaves with me- 
tallic lustre, and loops and ends of flowered claret-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Tovrre or Honeysuckies. The pale pink honeysuckles are combined 
with reddish-brown velvet leaves and a butterfly of mother-of-pearl and black 
velvet studded with steel plates. The touffe is fastened on a long hair-pin. 














Silver Bracelet. 
Tus bracelet is of solid silver, and is 
clasped with a couple of little white 
mice as seen in the illustration. 


Crochet and Point Russe 
Jacket for Child from 
1 to 2 Years old, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 20. 
Tus jacket is worked with 
white zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch with a raised striped 
design. The edge is trimmed 
with a border worked with blue 


When but few st. are to be 
widened, take up the widen- 
ing st. in the Ist round of a 
pr. from a horizontal st. be- 
tween two vertical veins. If 
a large number of st. is to be 
widened at the left side of 


the work, crochet in connec- 
tion with the foundation, for 
the 1st pr., a number of ch. 
(chain stitch) to suit the 
length of the left half of the : 
outer edge. From these ch. ¢ 
take up the number of st. re- : 
quired for the widening in 
the 1st round of the respect- 
ive pr. In the 1st pr. no at- 
tention is paid to the st. de- 
signed for the widening. For 
the widening at the right side 
of the work, after finishing a 
pr., work a suitable number 
of ch., and from these take 
Point p’Esprit Lace Fraise, UP 1 st. each in the next 
For description see round. When finished, over- 
Supplement. seam the back and fronts to- 
gether on the shoulders. On 
the front edge, in connection 
with the Ist and 7th pr., 
which are raised, and which 
inclose the border worked in 


zephyr worsted in point Russe 
embroidery, and with edging 
crocheted with blue and white 
zephyr worsted. Work the 
jacket by the pattern Fig. 58, 
Supplement, beginning at the 
bottom with a foundation of 
suitable length. Ist-9th pr. 
(pattern row).—In the ordinary 
Afghan st. (stitch), but in the 
Ist round of the 2d and 8th 
pr. (excepting the first and last 
8 st. of the latter) take up the 
st. from the vertical veins on 
the wrong side, so that the Ist 
and 7th pr. are raised. In the 
middle of the work narrow ac- 
cording to the pattern, work- 
ing off 2 st. instead of 1 st, in 
the 2d round of the 
pr. In the 10th pr. 
(exclusive of the 
first and last 8 st. 
for the border on 





Lace Frais. 
For description see 
Supplement. 

OrtENTAL CACHEMIRE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 30. 













point Russe em- 
the front edge) be- broidery as shown 
gin the design, for 


by the illustra- 
tion, crochet sim- 
ilar raised pr., 
for which take 
up the respective 
vertical veins of 
the pr., and cast 
them off as in Af- 
ghan stitch. The 


which the work only 
differs in the Ist 
round of every pr. 
(the 2d round being 
worked as usual). 
Always alternately 
work 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet); for 
this throw the thread 


Fig. 1.—Tourre oF PoMEGRANATES AND Rippon, 
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Fig. 1.—CacHEMIRE AND PEKIN 
Dinner Dress. 
For description see Supp!ement. 


Fig. 2.—Mrxep Woot Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 20.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11-20.] 


Fig. 1.—Cacnemire pes Inpes AND OrtENTAL CacHEMIRE Fig. 2.—Gros GraIn anp VELVET 
Dress.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 20.] Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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sleeves are worked by 
the pattern Fig. 60, 
Supplement, in the 
same manner as_ the 
jacket, beginning at the 
top; the 5th and the 
last pr. at the bottom 
should be raised, and 
for the latter work an 
additional row of slip 
stitches on the vertical 
veins on the wrong side 
of the last pr. Sew up 
the sleeves, and set 
them into the armholes. 
Work the collar by the 
pattern Fig. 59, begin- 
ning at the bottom. 
The 1st and 4th pr. are 
raised, and are contin- 
ued on the front edge. 
In the last pr. of the 
collar work the double 
crochet design. Edge 
the collar, excepting the 
neck, with blue worst- 
ed, as follows: Always 
alternately take up 2 
st. from the next 2 edge 
st., and work them off 
together, 3 ch. In con- 
nection with this round 
join the collar with the 
neck of the jacket by 
means of one round of 
single crochet, then 
work with white worst- 
ed one round through 
which a cord is run, as 
follows: Always alter- 
nately take up 2 st. 
which are drawn out 
in long loops from the 
next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, and work 
them off together, 2 
ch., and pass over 1 st. 
Edge the jacket on the 
front, on the neck, and 
on the sleeves with one 
round of blue worsted 
like that on the collar, 
and on the bottom work 
2 rounds as follows: 
Ist round (with white 
worsted).—Always  al- 
ternately 4 de. (double 
crochet), the middle 2 








Fig. 1.—Cacnemire Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement, 














Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. III., Figs. 21-27. 


Fig. 2.—CLoak For GIRL 
FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


For —~ and descrip. see 
Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 37-44. 





Fig. 2.—Srrirep Woot Dress. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Giri 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip. see 
Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 45-47. 


Fig. 3.—Fattte Hovse Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10, 


Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Matexassé Sortie pe Bat. 


Fig. 5.—Crioak ror GIRL 


FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 












For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. VIL, 


igs. 32-36. 










Fig. 5.—Srrmep Woot Dress. 
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of which are separated 
by 1 ch. on the next 
edge st., 1 ch., and pass 
over 4 st. 2d round 
(with blue worsted).— 
* 4 single crochet sep- 
arated each by 3 ch. on 
the ch. between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 
de. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., take up 2 
st. from the middle 2 
of the next 4 edge st. 
which were passed over, 
and work them off to- 
gether, at the same 
time catching the ch. 
above in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 


Knitted Legging 
for Girl from 8 to 
10 Years old. 
See illustration on p. 90. 

Tus legging is work- 
ed with fine gray knit- 
ting wool and steel knit- 
ting-needles, beginning 
at the top with a foun- 
dation of 76 st. (stitch), 
and knitting in rounds 
always going forward, 
as follows: Ist round. 
—All knit plain. Then 
follows a row of holes, 
through which elastic 
braid is run, and for 
which always alternate- 
ly throw the thread 
over, and knit off 2 st. 
together. Next work 
67 rounds in a ribbed 
design, always alter- 
nately 2 k. (knit plain), 
2 p. (purled), but be- 
tween the 41st and 42d 
of these rounds, for the 
gore at the knee, work 
20 inserted rounds in 
the same design (to do 
this, take up the mid- 
dle 18 st. and the 10 st. 
each side of these on 
separate needles, knit 
going back and forth 
on the middle 18 st., 

















[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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and at the end of each round add one of the side 
stitches). Next work the middle part of the leg- 
ging as follows: 1st-3d rounds.—All knit plain. 
4th round.—All purled. 5th-7th rounds.—All 
knit plain. 8th and 9th rounds.—Always alter- 
nately 1 p., 1k. 10th and 11th rounds.—Like 
the preceding two rounds, but transposing the 
design. Repeat eight times the Ist-11th rounds, 
then once more the 1st-7th rounds, but in the 
3d round of the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th repetitions 
narrow 1 st. each at the beginning and end. 
Next knit 35 rounds in a ribbed design, always 
going forward, take up 32 st. from the middle of 
the »ack of the knitting on a separate needle, 
and work thereon the heel in sixteen rounds, go- 
ing back and forth, in a ribbed design. Pay no 
attention to the st. of the last of these rounds, 
take up the edge st. at both sides of the heel on 
needles, and work thereon a gore each, and on 
the remaining st. work the front. Work the 
gores so that all the st. appear knit plain, and 
knit the front 50 rounds high, in a ribbed design. 
On the side of each gore which is nearest the 
bottom narrow 1 st. in every second following 
round until all the st. of the gores have been 
used up. Take up all the edge st. on needles, 
and knit always going forward 1 round entirely 
plain, 3 rounds always alternately 1 k., 1 p., and 
finally 1 round knit plain; then cast off the st. 
A leather strap completes the legging. 





Prirasant Hits, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs. MorGan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “ Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Straten. 
Ask your druggist for it.—[ Com. ] 





LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE. 

A RETIRED physician in the state of New York 
says: “I have read with care your Brochure and 
many of the cases given and treated by the ‘Com- 
pound -Oxygen Treatment,’ and freely say the 
testimony from so many persons of reputation 
and character, and your reasonings and facts, 
ought to influence the most incredulous to take 
the treatment—in such cases, at least, as have 
baffled long perseverance and skill.” Brochure 
sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1112 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[ Com. ] 





ATTENTION is directed to the new and readable 
prospectus of the New York Ledger in our ad- 
vertising columns.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISHMHEIN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other ono ame makes such light, flaky hot 


— or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
eptics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndi sestible food. 7 Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROY AL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 


A.SELIG, 


IMPORTER OF 
German Zephyr, English Crewels, and Kensington Em- 
broideries, Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and all ma- 
terials for Needlework; Black and Colored Silk, Che- 
nille, Beaded and Cashmere Fringes, ae Buttons, 
and Ornaments. 813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Designing a1 and Embroidery done, and Samples sent. 





The ‘THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
" pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather. It is the 
iy “latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer than ANY other 
mip wave made. Price, $84 to $12. 
Sent, C.0.D., with privilege of returnin To be had 
ONLY of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 ¥ Yabash Ave., 
Cc Chicago. Send fc for Iilusti ratett C atalogue free. 















Box 178 Vv incennes, Ind., 
Mrs. C. - AGN EW Dealer in Fancy Goods, 
Yarns, Zephyrs, Notions, Point Lace Material, &c. Em- 
broidery, Crocheting, and all kinds of Fancy-work. 


| ty ag ee ART ROOMS, 74 W. 35th St., N. Y. 
City. Imported Crewels and Designs — 
Stamping. Send stamp for Circular. 





[January 10, 1880. 








TO THE READERS 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The unprecedented success which has attended the 
publication of this journal, from the first Number, and 
the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic 
contributions that come pouring in from every part of 
the country, have induced the publishers to increase its 
size to sixteen pages. This change, which will take ef- 
fect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young read- 
ers every week an increased variety of stories, poems, 
sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best 
writers that can be secured. The publishers will also 





avail themselves of this occasion to present HARPER'S 
YounG Prope to their subscribers in larger type, which 
will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness of its 
appearance. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make HaRPER’s 
YounG Preor.e the most entertaining, instructive, high- 
toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful read- 
ers of America. 

TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscrip- 
tions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber desires to commence with the Number issued 
after the receipt of order. 

temittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Address 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

BH” Thirteen Numbers of Harver’s YounG PEOPLE 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for 1880; or, HarpreR’s YouNG PrEoPLe and 
Harper's WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one 
year, beginning with the first Number of Harver’s 
WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the 


two Periodicals. 


EST ABL ISHE D 1820. 


(0. GUNTHER SONS 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
Is4 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Far Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 























In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, and ev- 
ery blemish on 
beauty. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
Thedistinguish- 
ed Dr.L.A.Sayre, 
said to a lady of 
the haut ton (a 
. patient) :— “ As 
you Gere will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all the Skin prepara- 
tions." Also Poudre Subtile removes supertiuous 
hair without injury to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Faney Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, C ‘anadas; and Europe. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 


Send 3c. for (ustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS.,, 50 Walker | Street. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10¢.,¥ with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassan, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 



















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





PATENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 
Any Number, 50 to 100,White and Black. 





Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
248 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Me ntion the Bazar when you write. — 


J. J. CONN] ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts, NEW YORK. 
NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, OT, 


ADELINA PATTI. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garpen. 
Lonpon, Ene., June 16, 1879.—Mrsses. CHAMPLIN 
& Co.: Madame Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
immediately by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


na og if you please, Madame es Patti at the 
theatre. order of Madame Patti. ‘RANCHI. 
CHAMPLIN *S LIQUID PEARL is sold = all drug- 
on: a only 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
AMPLI IN & CQ., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 








FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
yefreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=2- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 


day. Sold by druggists. 
PU RCHASES Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M™. ER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW UBGANB Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, ucts. & 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $843 to $265. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper seut Free. 


Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 
THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine onl: y at 

L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge, &c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


ECOMMENDED by Massachnueetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,Canada. 

















E.RUUEY 


j 
Grand and Allen Ws. New York. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


$75, $85, $95, $100, $115. 
TRIMMED, OTTER, AND NATURAL SEAL. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


Plain, 38-inch long, $135, $145, $165. 


SILK AND FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 
PLAIN and FUR-TRIMMED, $29, $35, $40, $45, $50. 


SILK FUR-LINED DOLMANS, 
FUR- TRIMMED, $38, $45, $50, $60. 


Furs, Furs. 


LADIES’ MINK, SEAL, OTTER, BEAVER, AND 
CHINCHILLA SETS. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FUR SETS, 
45c., 65c., 75e., 85c., $1, $1 50, $1 75 up. 


MEN’S SEAL-SKIN CAPS, 
COLLARS, and GLOVES, 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 














ore DRIVES TROUBLE AWAY.” 





The Great Family Paper. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1880. 


* We have had a long and successful experience 
in publishing a family literary paper. 

We propose for the coming year, 1880, to 
make the Ledger just as good as we can make 
it—better than ever before. 

The ability to do this results from our long 
practice, and the generous support which our 
almost countless readers have furnished us, out 
of which we can richly afford to pay the highest 
price for the very best writers, new and old. 

The stories for the coming year will be by the 
most popular of our old writers, and all whom 
we consider the best of the new writers. 

The Ledger, for over twenty-five years, has 
employed the best writers in the country. It 
not merely contains the most interesting stories, 
sketches, and essays; but original articles from 
the most distinguished clergymen, statesmen, and 
scholars. For the coming year, we shall have 
articles every week from the pens of the Rev. 
Dr. Joun Hatt, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas M. Crark, Bishop of Rhode Island. This 
will be in addition to the usual variety from our 
old and popular contributors, including James 
Parton, Prof. Peck, Mary Kyte Dattas, Dr 
Eneuisu, Mrs. Sovtawortu, Judge Crarke, Mr. 
Coss, Miss Dupuy, Cartorra Kin@stry, and many 
others. 

All manner of interesting and vital questions 
will be answered in our columns. 

The Ledger will continue to be Tue Great 
Famuty Paper, full of life and interest. 

It offers at once one of the cheapest, greatest, 
and most lasting of pleasures. 


OUR TERMS FOR 1880—POSTAGE FREE. 


Single copies, $3 per annum ; four copies, $10, which 
is $2 50 a copy; eight copies, #20, postage free, The 
party who sends us : $20 for a club of eight copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respect- 
ive towns, can afterward add single’ copies at $2 50. 
No subscriptions taken for a less period than one year. 
When a draft or money order can conveniently be sent 
it will be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility 
of the loss of money by mail. Remember that the 
ostage on the Ledger to all parts of the country will 
e ood by us, 80 that our subscribers will have no 
postage to pay. 

We employ no travelling agents. Address all 
communications to 
ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
Corner of William and Spruce Streets, New York. 


Now if you want a paper that has something in 
it—something to amuse, to entertain, to instruct 
—the best and truest love stories, sound, whole- 
some doctrines about right and wrong, and an in- 
finite variety of interesting, agreeable, and divert- 
ing articles, subscribe for the Ledger. The cost 
is nothing compared to the value of what you get. 


LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and D4 select quotations 
for same,15c. 12 Photograph Cards,nume and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LY MAN »Clintonville,Conn. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirren & Co.,Cleveland,O. 

















5 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 allchromos,10c, Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 











60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cte. DIME CO. , Clintonville, ct. 





60 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
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A CURIOUS BEARING OF 
HABIT ON GETTING 
GOOD THINGS. 


An English gentleman or lady 
will post a letter on the slightest 
occasion: if the occasion be the 
merest trifle, it makes no differ- 
ence—a letter goes if a word is 
needed to be spoken. It is one 
of the marks as well as conse- 
quences of elegant leisure to use 
with great readiness the means 
of communication provided in a 
civilized country, whether for so- 
cial or business purposes. Our 
people are not so ready yet, and 
perhaps for the very reason hint- 
ed at, that we, ladies as well as 
the rest of us, do not so gener- 
ally cultivate the kind of leisure 
which puts us in easy written 
communication with one another. 
We excel in the use of those 
means of rapid correspondence 
with which modern invention has 
plentifully provided us, such as 
the telephone, electric signals, 
and probably speaking-tubes (one 
may fairly guess without know- 
ing that there are more houses 
in New York than in London 
provided with speaking-tubes) ; 
but in letters, in writing them as 
well as in carrying them, we are 
slower than our English cousins. 

It is apart from our purpose 
to speak of the social aspect of 
the fact. In business the effect 
of this reluctance to write letters 
is to limit the resources of peo- 
ple living in the country: for 
example, many a thriving and 
intelligent family habitually uses 
an inferior coffee because the 
local merchant does not keep a 
good article. Indeed, that mag- 
nate, the country merchant, does 
so many things in an endurable 
manner that country people find 
out slowly how and where to get 
their supplies to the best advan- 
tage, or to get the best things 
at all. 

Let an observing lady from 
the country, a good judge of 
such goods as her life has made 
her familiar with, see in our city 
stores the quality and style of 
goods that she has been accus- 
tomed to buy at home, and she 
will not buy them at all. Why? 
Because she now sees that better 
and newer are to be had at the 
same cost. She could not find 
this out in the country; but 
nothing is plainer in the city. 
The goods: commonly sold in 
the country, even by merchants 
of good local standing, are about 
the same as those sold in New 
York by the second-class and 
third-class dealers who habitual- 
ly advertise “great reductions in 
price,” “extraordinary bargains,” 
“ goods at half-price,” etc. They 
are stale goods. 

Let it be understood that 
there are indifferent merchants 
here as elsewhere—and by in- | 
different merchants we mean 
those who seek to make their 
profit on the present transaction | 
without much regard to the fut- | 











ure. Such, of course, are to be 
avoided. The merchant to be 
sought out and dealt with is the 
one who looks to your future 
trade for his profit, and so deals 
with you as to assure that to 
himself. We venture to quote 
again what has already appear- 
ed in these columns: 


There are two ways in which to supply your 
wants: one to find a reliable merchant, and 
make use of him whenever you have need ; the 
other, to go in search of so-called “ bargains, = 
offered by adventurers. In the one case, you 
will get your money’s worth of honest goods— 
no more; in the other, you will be served with 
spurious goods, and only learn your loss when 
your purse is empty. 


Large as our out-of-town trade 


is, and that of other houses also, 
only a very small proportion 
even of our best-informed peo- 








ple in the country have yet be- | 


gun to find out the way to New 
York for their every-day sup- 
plies. We have pleasure in send- 


ing to all who ask it our cata- 


logue of goods. Ina pocket in 
the cover is a brief exposition of 
how to proceed in finding out 
whether you can deal with us 
to advantage without making a 
journey to the city. 


_ LORD & TAYLOR, | 


NOVELTIES. 


We are receiving by every steam- 
er the latest productions in articles 
of luxury and adornment. 





INFANTS CLOTHING 


We have at all seasons a large 
trade in Infants’ Clothing of all 
kinds. Plain and inexpensive arti- 
cles constitute the bulk of our stock; 
but we have also large assortments 
of very rich and costly goods. 

At this season the little ones are 
especially remembered. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


31 








1879 JONES. 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT GANT WINTER GOODS. 
35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
‘Bargains in Every Department 

for the Holidays. 


TOYS, GAMES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 


—— 


SILVERWARE. 
GLASSWARE. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. (A 
_ a 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo 
DRESS GOODS. 6 O CROCKERY. 
SILKS. oO 0 MAJOLICA. 
es ea 
FURS. 9 O CHINA. 


Fighth puonen Eighth Avenue 
AND 


N ineteenth Street. ; 


%, JONES 


Nineteenth Street. 








x 
oO 


SHOES. 0 0 DOLLS. 
| CARPETS. (J O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERYC a LACES. 
| FURNITURE. OA, a” MILLINERY. 





DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuine G’ps. 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated: Cc atalog ue, 100 pages. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Rich and Genuine Furs for Holiday Presents, Fur 
Cloaks and Dolmans, Fur Sets, Singly, and Trimmings 
by the Yard; Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes, Foot- 
Muffs, Fur Collars, Gauntlets, and Gloves. 


Broadway, cor.| 9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


‘ 
HANDKERCHIEEFS. 
Lace - Trimmed, Embroidered, Initialed, Needle- 
worked Edges, Hemstitched, and Colored Bordered, 
in every variety. 


Broadway, cor, [9th St. 


Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 











NOTICE. 


It being the purpose of the Publishers to tncrease HaRPER’s 


YouncG Prope Zo 16 pages, the last two inside pages will be reserved 
Sor approved Advertisements after the issue of December 23, 1879. 
Application should be made to the 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 





ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 


TRADE-MARK. 


177 





Established 1842. 


SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION, 


GENUINE 


PLUM PUDDING 


| EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO THE IMPORTED. AT LESS COST. 


TRADE-MARK. 
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ATMORE & SON, 141 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY SEASGN, 


Notwithstanding-the recent advance in all kinds of 
DRY GOODS and FANCY GOODS, we offer a large 
and fine assortment of SILKS, VELVETS, SUITS, 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, DOL- 
MANS, WRAPS, LINENS, TABLE-COVERS, FANCY 
GOODS, KID GLOVES, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, MILLINERY GOODS, HATS, SHOES, 
SKIRTS, BLANKETS, CARPETS, &c., &c., at the 
old prices. 

We purchased largely of this season’s goods in an- 
ticipation of the advance, and are thus enabled to 
offer superior inducements. 

We call your especial attention to our 
descriptive catalogue, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Our country order department is thoroughly organ- 
ized, and we are able to furnish goods promptly and 
with as much care and at as reasonable prices as if 
the customer purchased in person. 


=~ AT MANTEL 


Are offering an unequalled collection of 


Black, Colored, and Fancy 


SILKS, 


Satins, Satin de Lyon, &e. 
ALL THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE 
SHADES, for EVENING RECEPTION, 
And PROMENADE COSTUMES. Also, 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


In SILK, SATIN, and VELVET, 
At the Lowest Prices, 


Broadway, 4th Are, Sth & 10th Sts 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Sole Importers of the justly celebrated 


LUPIN KID GLOVES, 


2 Buttons, S5e. 3 Buttons, $1 10 
4 Buttons, $1 25 6 Buttons, 1 50 
Misses’ 2 Buttons, 72c. Misses’ 3 Buttons, 85c. 
Gents’ 2 Buttons, $1 00 
Mailed upon receipt of price and postage. 


Orders by mail receive our most care- 
ful and speedy attention. 


__ STERN BROTHERS. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in prose ae ae 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Lice Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 
Wholesale Trade only supplied. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N. WV; 














FAC RAPE 


‘Domestic” Buitpine, Bway & 1/,th St., mt ; 





TT T 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
$23 Broadway, N. Y.; and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
SOLE IMPORTERS of THE ROYAL PRINCESS, 
HONITON, and POINT LACE BRAIDS, and the new 
and Beautirct Matertan for Artistic Empromwery, 
ARRASENE. 


“* How to Make Lace,” 250 Illustrations and Handsome 
Lace Strip, 50c. Book of Patterns, enlarged, 2c. How 
to W ork Arrasene and Crewel, Be. Darned Net Book, 25c. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 

Dr. J. STEPHENS, ebanon, Vhio. 

§ mae A YEAR and e ‘3 nses to agents. “Ontfit Free. 
iid Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








& ores Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
JU in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 








_HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Janvary 10, 1880. 























Tus CANINE IS KNOWN AS QUININE, ON ACCOUNT OF THE STRENGTH OF 


HIs BARK. 


FACETIE. 

An old Scotch lady was told that her minister used notes, but would not 
believe it. Said one, ‘‘Gang into the gallery and see.” She did so, and 
saw the written sermon. After the luckless preacher had concluded his 
reading on the last page, he said, “ But I will not enlarge.” The old wo- 
man called ont from her lofty position, ‘‘ Ye canna, ye canna, for your 
paper's give out.” 

Why ought one to distrust the opinion of any person who does not use 
cheap perfumes ?—Because, don’t you see, he is wanting in common scents. 





A MERRY CHRIS-MUSS. 


Governess. ‘‘ Now, Jack, if I were to give twelve pears to Maud, ten 
to Edith, and three to you, what would it be 2?” 
Jaox (aged six). ‘It would not be fair.” 
cnieennenaliiijpmaiecine 
Atucetic. ‘ Don’t you bicycle?” ; 
Astuetic. “Er—no. It develops the calves of the legs so! Makes 
‘em stick out, you know. Socoarse! Positive deformity !” 


SEE Tae 

Ernest (at siz). ‘“‘ But, mother dear, is it really true the world was made 
in six days?” ; ; 

Manna. * Yes, Ernie, and if God had pleased, He could have made it in 
two days.” 

Ernest (after a moment's consideration), ‘‘ Oh, mamma, that would never 
have done, you know; why, we should have had Sunday every other day.” 





Wien. 


“Why, Edwin dear,” said 
Angelina, with that pretty little 
pout her Edwin used, once upon 
a time, to describe as “‘ divine,” 
“*T have heard you say yoursel 
that ‘a little temper in a wife is 
av admirable thing.’” 

“Quite so, my ownest,” said 
Edwin ; “it is such an admira- 
ble thing that it is really a pity 
to lose it.” 

But his Angelina would not 
“ see” it. 

——@———— 
What roof never keeps out the 
wet ?—The roof of the mouth. 
—_——— 

There is said to be in Mil- 
waukee the champion marrying 
justice. There is nobody to 
equal the neatness and dispatch 
with which he ties the ot. 
This is the way he does it: 

** Have ’er 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have ‘im ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Married: two dollars.” 

————— > 








An alderman once called on 

Dr. Francis, when the following dia- 
logue took place: 

* Doctor, I have a strong tendency 
to gout, what shall I do to arrest it?” 

“Take a bucket of water and a ton 
of anthracite three times a week.” 

“ ow 7 


“Drink the former, and carry the 
latter up three pairs of stairs.” 


a 
Why are those people who have 
nothing to be 
proud of but their 
pedigree like po- 
tatoes ?—Because, 
don’t you see, the 
best part of them 
is under-ground. 


cmnigiieaatne 

Two of those 
ornaments made 
of plaster of Paris 
flavored with sug- 
ar were bestowed 








_— 


— 
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upon an urchin, 
with the usual 
warning, “Don’t 
eat them, whatev- 
er you do; they 
will poison you.” 
For some time ° 
they were a by him and his younger brother 
with mingled awe on admiration; but at no distant 
day their mother missed one. 

“Tom,” said she to the owner, who was just setting 
forth for school, “‘ what have ’ee done with that figure 2?” 

“Giv’d it to Dick,” was the reply; ‘and if he’s liv- 
ing when I come home, I mean to eat the other one 
myself, I can tell ’ee !” 





and a half.” 


—_e—— 

Littie Wii. (aged seven). “ And were all the little 
birds drowned, mamma ?” 

Mamma (who has been telling the story of the deluge). 
“Yes, all but those that were in the ark.” 

Wie. “Then I do think they were stupids: why 
didn’t they get in a row on the top of the ark ?” 

ie 

Lavy. “ bys did you leave your last place ?” 

Sservant. ‘‘ Well, yer see, mum, I had to pay for all 
my breakages, and as they come to more than my 
wages, yer see, mum, it was a kind of impogission that 
I couldn’t stand.” 

IT IS A FACT— 

That those who visit the ’aunts of dissipation fre- 
quently wind up at their uncle's. 

That the greatest of men finds his match in a little 
bit of wood tipped with brimstone. 

That a great many people were done brown at the 
sea-side last year. 

That trying to see which way the wind blows is 
certainly nothing more nor less than vane looks. 

That although men generally criticise a girl’s figure, 
yet when she has a few thousands of her own, they 
usually think the figure abont right. 

That although a man may be in a serious frame of 
mind, it does not al- 
ways follow that he 
should be a picture 
of despair. 

That when a good 
shot fires at a lot of 
widgeon, he makes 

them all quail. 

That although you may ‘cut off an 
elephant’s head, it does not follow that 
it should be separated from the trunk. 

That when you send a telegram, you 
are guilty of “ flash” language. 

onenieneniiieemmmate 
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Is an actor ever damaged by a “ burst” 
of applause ? 
pees es Skee 

The girl I left behind me, 

I hope she'll never find me; 
*Twould give me pain 
To meet again 

The girl I left behind me. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S NIGHTMARE, 
Woopcock SHOOTING. 


‘This is Jim’s house, Sophrony. 
Our Visit will be a Surprise to him. 





IN SELF-DEFENSE. 


Younc Lapy (who has been making a long call). “Why, James, what are you doing in the Carriage?” 
Op James. “Couldn’t help it, miss; got froze out on the Box waiting for you these last two hours 


FRUSTRATED SOCIAL AMBITION. 


Mrs. Lyon Hunter (to Herr Bogoluboffski, the famous virtuoso, whose 

ernoon piano-forte recitals are the wonder of the world). ‘* A—by-the-bye, 

err Bogoluboffski, we thought you might perhaps like to try the new 
Broadwood 2” 

Here Bocoivsorrski (who has been asked to dine en famille, and spend 
the evening “‘ quite in a friendly way”). “‘ Matam, if you vould berhaps vish 
zat I should amuse ze gompany, ite in a vrently vay, I gan preak ze 
boker on my arrm, I gan schvallow ze daple-schboons, and I gan schdick 
a lighted dallow gantle in my mouse vizout pudding it out—pot I gan not 
blay ze Biano after tinner.” 

[V.B.—On the strength of Herr Bogoluboffski’s coming, Mrs. L. H. has 
cunningly invited just one or two very select friends to drop in dur- 
ing the evening, and the new Broadwood Grand has been procured at 
great expense for the occasion. 


“How do you tie a love-knot ?” asked Laura, toying with a bit of ribbon. 
“Oh, any way,” growled Tom, behind his newspaper—* just so that it 
will pull out easy !” ea ea 
ENDURING AFFECTION. 
How sweet the bliss of a true-hearted wife, 
To share a husband’s joy or stanch his tear! 
How sweet the pleasure of connubial life!— 
(My love, your hand is heavy on my ear.) 


Charming is woman! All her tender ways 
Induce to rest, and lull one to repose. 

How full of peacefulness one’s married days!— 
(That tea-cup, darling, but just missed my nose.) 


Lucky is he who in the wedded state 
Can find true happiness and placid ease ; 
The cares are nothing and the joy is great— 
Oh, don’t, dear, please.) 


(Oh, don’t! My hair is thin! 





NEW-YEAR’S EVE—COUNTRY RELATIVES ON A VISIT TO THEIR “FOLKS ON THE 
AVENYER.” 


a tell yer, Jim has growed some since he was down in the Country. 








